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“Domestic Correspondence. 


pqyl UR CORRESPONDENT AT CHICAGO. 


Curcaco, May 17, 1850. 
vention to consider the propriety of es- 
sbi ca Theological Seminary somewhere in 
hp Northwest, assembled at the 2d Presbyterian 
veh in this town, Jast Friday, and co..tinued 
wssion through Saturday and Monday. It 
vas called for the purpose of considering the 
vatter, rather than for action; and | have not 
aed that anything was done beyond an abun- 
ant and very kind discussion of the need fora 
vminary and the sources to be looked to for aid 
its establishment. A Teverend gentleman 

im Kentucky was present to urge the claims of 
Lane Seminary, to be regarded as Northwestern, 
nj adequate to supply all the needed theological 
struction in this region, now or for years to 
come, He stated that the endowments of Lane 
seminary are equal to about $100,000, and its ac- 
.onmodations sufficient for three times the stu- 
jvote there, and called for the nomination of 
come western man to one of its vacant profes- 
orships. He deprecated the establishment of 
another seminary as certain to injure the interests 
‘the N. S. Presbyterian church, which is already 

crowded with seminaries, and newspapers, 

.{ other influences which tend to create centers 
(attraction and local feeling. He represented 

mself to be an earnest Presbyterian, firmly 
elieving the Church to be a unity, and very 
consisteatly therefore opposed to any breaking 

{ it into sections, He stated that the 0. S. As- 
wmbly had certainly increased much faster than 
be N.S. and ascribed this mainly to their 
sitedness and esprit du corps. For these reasons 
ie urged the Convention to pour the whole 
«eam of their influence into the channels of 
Lane Seminary. 

: is a hard thing to convince Western people 
that they cannot do anything and everything. 
Men without any more than enough to live on 
alk of building up colleges; and ministers on 
wal] salaries, and those hard to get, cannot see 
why we may not have one seminary at least if 
ot more. The need of a thing seems to be 
nore discussed than its feasibility ; and so the | 
nvention, noticing but little the very strong 
siatements and reasonings of their Kentucky 
delegate, continued their deliberations with the 


¢ 


‘most harmony and conferred for about two 
lays, with the idea prominent in nearly all the 
speeches made, that there must be as soon as 


practicable a Novthwestern Seminary. A com- 
mittee was appointed to eall a future convention 
and report upon the whole subject. 

it was admitted that the seminary proposed 
must be thoroughly Presbyterian; but whence 


the means for establishing it might be expected, 
appeared less clear. The moat truthful observa- 
tion I have heard on this point was from an elder 


ina city church, who remarked that they had 
lecided on having a seminary sure enough, and 
now would come the raising funds, and they 
would find this “awful hard.” 

There are two sides to this question; and 
however distinctly the difficulties in the way of a 
seminary show themselves, it must be added that 
the want of it is asclear. Its influences upon 
the rising generation and on the settled ministry 
are exceedingly needed. Agitation of the ques- 
tion, if it does not lead to half-matured and ill- 
digested action, can only do good. 

The installation of Rev. L. H. Lop as pastor 
of the 3d Presbyterian church in this city, took 
place last Sabbath, It will be no disparagement 
of the other exercises to say that the charge by 
Rev. Mr. Patterson was very tender and solemn. 

The Mechanics’ Institute closed their yearly 
fair a week since, This institute would seem to 
tein a most prosperous condition, for almost 
every man, woman and child who had anything 
to show received a gold or silver medal, or diplo- 
ma, or book, or silver spoon, er something com- 
mendatory. A strong disposition to favor Chicago 

mechanics showed itself. A bell by a German 

\razier which was neither correctly pitched, nor 


ol clear ringing tone, took a premium over a 
larger one of Meneely’s, and yet the man who 
cast it had been obliged to get his patterns for 


hanging it from the very bell with which he 
sought to compete. Whatever may be thought 
of the management of the institute, no one eould 
Visit its exhibition and fail of being surprised 
and gratified by the excellence of workmanship 
Jisplayed in many different lines of art. A 
variety of machines for harvesting whole crops 
at a sweep, appeared for competition. Seed 
drills for burying winter wheat beyond the reach 
of crows and frost followed them up closely. A 
screw cutter working faster and better than any 


good ground for the conviction that our seriptu- 
ral doctrines, and our Conservative polity and 
Liturgy, are more and more commending them- 
selves to the best affections of the people? 
When we look back upon former days, and then 
turn from them to the present, surely the excla- 
mation may break forth from our lips, ‘What 
bath God wrought! And among our just sub- 
jects of rejoicing, I bail, with peculiar pleasure, 
the manifest tokens of an increasing appreciation 
throughout this Diocese, both among the minis- 
ters of our fold, and among the body of our in- 
telligent laity, of those blessed doctrines and 
usages which distinguish us as a Protestant 
Church; doctrines which form the very texture 
of that Prayer-Book the Reformers gave us, and 
. A aE 

usages of worship which, in distinction from the 
silly and idolatrous mummeries of the dark ages, 
we have enjoyed as a blessed inheritance for 
three hundred successive years. In the evidence 
thus given, that the humiliating events of these 
times, both here and in England, have not been 
without their salutary effect, there is ground for 
my humble gratitude. God grant that these en- 
lightened views may continue to grow! If main- 
tained, they will lead us on to prosperity and 
victory. The Church of Christ, in its work of 
blessing, will continue to encounter, as its foes, 
the infidelity of open enemies, and the worldli- 
ness, covetousness, and lukewarmness, of many 
of those who are enrolled amongst its friends. 
But, if our Clergy preach those grand truths of 
the Gospel which the Reformation re-asserted, 
and if our Laity, in their respective spheres of 
action, sustain these truths, and steadily discoun- 
tenance every departure from them, we shall be 
honored as the instruments of signal good to the 
land on which we are cast. We shall be blest 
of heaven. ‘The Lord of hosts will be with us; 
the God of Jacob will be our refuge. ” 


DR, JEWETT—AN APPLE OF GOLD. 

This veteran temperance lecturer has been 
speaking again in Boston and vicinity, with his 
accustomed wit and eloquence. We heard an 
anecdote of him the other day, which is too good 
to be lost. In the course of his travels with his 
own horse, he one day entered a country tavern, 
and sat down by the bar-room fire to warm his 
fingers. His keenly roving eye soon discovered, 
prominent over rows of bottles with highly col- 
ored contents, in large letters, the inscription, “No 
credit given here.” Turning to the landlord (to 
whom he was personally unknown), he said, ‘Ah! 
I see that you bring your people square up to the 
mark here!” “ Yes,” replied the landlord; “it's 
no use to trust rum-customers now-a-days. We 
must get it as we go along, or never get it.” 
Jewett warmed his fingers a while, and then 
turning to the other, said—*I think I could add 
a line or two to your inscription that would 
make it very nice.” “What would you add,” 
inguired the landlord? “Give mea pen and a 
piece of paper, and I will show you.” “ Walk 
into the bar; there’s a pen and ink—help your- 
self.’ The Doctor walked into the bar, and 
taking up a pen, wrote as follows : 

“No credit given here,” 

And yet I’ve cause to fear, 

That there’s a Day-Book kept in Heaven, 
Where charge ‘s made anv Crepit Given! 

Laying down the pen and leaving the lines, he 
walked to the fire and again sat down, expecting 
an explosion. The landlord, whose curiosity 
was somewhat moved, went behind the counter 
and read what he had written. A pause of some 
minutes ensued, when the Doctor, glancing round, 
saw to his great pleasure, and somewhat to his 
surprise—from the intimations of dampness about 
the eyes—that he had driven a nail in a “ sure 
place.” “A word fitly spoken, how good is it.” 

—{,e_—-—— 


THE OLD SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


[We were reluctantly compelled last week to omit 
an interesting portion of the letter of our correspond- 
ent at Cincinnati. It was the account given of the 
sermon of Dr. Murray at the opening of the General 
Assembly, O. S., May 17th.] 


DR. MURRRAY'S DISCOURSE, 

The text was Eph.5: 6-8; the points discussed 
were the term “Church,” the “ elements which con- 
stitute a church,” and “ how far does that branch 
of the church represented here combine and un- 
fold these characteristics? Under the first head 
he held that there is no such thing as the church 
ecclesiastically, and that a church is any congre- 
gation of believers maintaining the worship and 
ordinances of Christianity. Tbe elements which 
constitute a true church are, “the Truth,” “a 
frue Ministry,” “Sanctity,” and “ prayerfulness 
and zeal for the conversion of men.” That 
branch of the church represented before him bad 
the truth in great simplicity and piety ; a Gospel 
ministry intelligent and pious; and embraced 
more than its proportion of the talent and wealth 
of the land, and its faith was spoken of through- 
out the world. 

Commenting on the term “church,” he gave 
the usual exposition, that the officers of a church 
were called and constituted a church, quoting 
oniy and emphatically Matthew 18: 17. 

The sermon was well prepared, simple, clear, 
and weighty, with no attempt at popular effect, 
either in the style, subject matter, or manner of 
delivery. There was a deliberate earnestness, 
and an occasional hit, which held the attention 
and left a good impression. The fine personal 
address and gentlemanly manner of the preacher 
go far to make up any deficiency in a ready and 
animated delivery, which is so attractive toa 
western audience. He will surely meet a favor- 
ably reception in our city, and should he accept 
the call now in his hands, would find a large and 
open field for the exercise of his best talents and 
spirit. At the same time we could only antici- 
pate disappointment on both sides, for the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the Dr. fit him for a far 
different field, unless he should become the Presi- 
dent of the new Theological Seminary projected 
here. 








before known was much admired and justly drew 
a gold medal. 

Spring has not arrived here yet, the almanacs 
io the contrary notwithstanding. The trees are 
indeed putting forth a little, but this is ascribed 
to the force of habit. Devra. 
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FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


|The following portion of our Boston correspon- 
dent’s letter was left out last week for want of room.] 

Messrs, Eprrors:—Fhe annual (Episcopal) 
‘Convention of the Diocese of Massachusetts” 
has held its sittings in this city during the last 
week. From the annual address of Bishop 
Eastburn, it may be inferred that this denomina- 
tion have enjoyed, during the twelvemonth past, 
increasing and gratifying prosperity among us. 

Since the last Convention, the Bishop has con- 
firmed 332 persons ; consecrated 3 churches; laid 
the corner-stone of 1 church ; ordained 2 priests; 
and 4 parishés have been organized. There are 
now in the diocese 7 candidates for orders, The 
closing paragraph of the adnress reads pleasantly 
to those who highly respect the evangelic por- 
hon of this sect, and rejoice in their prosperity 
in a time when so many are making the journey 
lrom Oxford toward Rome. 

“And now, my brethren of the Clergy and 
laity, may I not say, that, if ever we have felt 
the ability to congratulate each other upon the 
Condition and prospects of this Diocese, we may 
feel it upon the present occasion? With the 
catalogue of our parishes every year increasing, 
notwithstanding the ungenial character of the 
ecclesiastical soil upon which our Chureh is 
planted; and with annual additions to the num- 





In his closing exhortation to the Assembly, 
Dr. Murray warned them against permitting any 
disturbing element to find its way in among them. 
Let it be understood, said he, that our doctrines 
and our policy in reference to the questions of 
the day are settled. That there is to be no 
change, and no more defining of position. Let 
no brother who thinks he has a little more light 
than the rest of us on some particular subject, 
bring in any disturbing topic. How long the O. 
S. Presbyterian would be able to retain more than 
its share of the talent and wealth of the nation— 
to say nothing of the piety and influence of the 
great mass of simple-hearted, honest-hearted 
Christians, while remaining in its present posi- 
on on the subject of slavery, making no change 
in its policy in this particular—we will not at- 
tempt to divine. It is too late for any ecclesias- 
tical body, not wholly in the South, to stand upon 
its dignity, ‘and refuse to define or change its 
position. 

There is a better time coming. When the rear 
ranks move forward, the dignified officials in 
front will find it difficult and costly to maintain 
an immovable position. The Jewish church was 
indeed a monwnental, but the Christian charch is 
a witnessing church, This the Dr. might have 
noticed as one of its essential characteristics; 
and inquired also how far the church before him 
professed that characteristic. 

This Slavery question can no longer be ruled 
out of the house, or Iaid under the table, even 
by the General Assembly of the Old School. It 
has fairly overcome the aristocratic dignity of 
the United States Senate, and got them all by the 
ears in right good earnest, The Assembly will 


| derwent an examination, in which this personage 
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For the Independent. 


DEATH OF THE SWEDISH PROPHET, JANSEN. 


KnoxviL.e, In1, May, 1850, 
The Swedish prophet, Jansen, was shot in 
the court-house, Cambridge, Henry Co., on the 
13th inst, The ball entered just above the heart, 
severing the main artery and lodging against the 
spine. He uttered a single groan, and expired. 
A second pistol was fired, but without effect. 
As very erroneous reports have heen circu- 
lated respecting recent events in Henry Co., in 
relation to the Swedes, a few facts, as I have 
gathered them in a recent trip through the 
country, may not be unacceptable to your read- 
ers. 
About a year and a half ago, a Swede, by the 
name of Root, married a follower of Jansen, and 
took up his residence at “Bishop’s Hill.” Be- 
coming weary of their manner of life, he remov- 
ed, with his wife, to Rock Island. She was 
entirely under the influence of Jansen; who 
threatened every one with everlasting perdition 
that persevered to leave his community without 
his permission. They were followed by some of 
Jansen’s disciples, for the purpose of taking her 
back. Root then took her to.Chicago, but leav- 
ing her for a short time (perhaps hali an hour), 
she was carried off; and up to the present time 
he has been unable to discover the p of her 
concealment, As might naturally be expected, 
he has been in a high state of excitement. 
It being court week in Henry Co., and Jansen 
being there on business, Root repaired thither, 
and met him in the court-room, while the court 
had adjourned for dinner, and demanded his wife 
and child. Jansen replied in language the most 
insulting, and too foul to be repeated. Root in- 
stantly drew a pistol and fired. There were 
several persons in the room, and he was imme- 
diately arrested. The grand jury were in ses- 
sion, and a bill was found against him for 
murder. The Judge was disposed to p 1 at 
once to the trial, but finally consented that it 
should be put over to next term of court. 
An article has been going the rounds, from a 
St. Louis paper, in relation to the difficulties in 
Henry Co., stating that mobs had assembled, and 
had committed various acts of violence, threaten- 
ing life, burning and destroying property, &c., 
and all as a matter of religious persecution. 
The pretended facts were said, in the article, to 
have been furnished by the leading Swedes, who 
were then in St, Louis. They were, doubtless, 
furnished by Jansen himself, for effect. I was 
informed by a credible witness, a citizen of 
the county, that there had been no assemblage of 
the citizens, except in connection with the serv- 
ing of a legal process—that no fire had been 
kindled, and no property destroyed. That vio- 
lence has been threatened by excited individuals, 
is probable; for the sympathies of many have 
been deeply enlisted in Root's case, 
There is no evidence that Jansen has commit- 
ed any overt act in the matter; and yet probably 
no one doubts that all that has been done in ab- 
ducting Mrs. Root, has been done under his di- 
rection. His word is law among his followers, 
not only in this, but in all other matters. No 
Catholic priest or pope ever wielded the rod of 
terror more effectually. And this case is regard- 
ed as the legitimate working of his system. 
Hence, it is obvious in what sense the opposition 
to him is to be regarded as religious persecution. 
Very few, probably, of those who are arrayed 
against him, care a pin for his religion; but the 
results are of just the kind to awaken opposition, 
While every well-affected mind is deeply grieved 
at outbreakings of popular violence, and at the 
tragical end of this blasphemous wretch, pretend- 
ing, as he dil, to the possession of infallibility 
and omnipotence,—it is a misapplication of the 
term to call ita case of religious persecuticn. It 
is true, indeed, that Jansen’s religious system lay 
at the foundation of all his plans and operations, 
still the resu/ts alone have excited these popular 
demonstrations. A. 
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SKETCHES OF THE FRENCH SOCIALISTS, 


BY LEON 





PILATTE. 





Ill1.—LOUIS BLANC. 


On the event of the Revolution of February 
there was noticed in the ranks of the provisional 
government a man of very small stature, slender 
form, black hair, pale complexion, dark eyes, 
which shone with singular lustre—the whole 
accompanied with an appearance of extreme 
youth. It was Louis Blanc—Louis Blanc, the 
dictator for his party in the revolutionary gov- 
ernment; he who was to be the president of the 
government commission for labor, the agitator of 
all France by his socialist preaching at the 
palace of the Luxembourg, raised for an instant 
to the hight of all his dreams of greatness, soon 
to be driven to flight and exile. 

Louis Blanc was born ia 1813 at Madrid, of a 
French father and a Corsican mother. His father 
was inspector-general of the finances under Jo- 
seph, King of Spain; his mother’s name was 
Estella Pozzo di Borgo, of the same family with 
him who was afterward Russian ambassador at 
Paris, Notwithstanding this high extraction, not 
being exempted from the general fate of the fami- 
lies which were attached to the kings created by 
the caprice of Napoleon, Louis Blanc, after bril- 
liantly completing his studies ,in the province, 
betook himself to Paris to gain his living. It 
was in September, 1830, one month after the 
revolution of July; he was then seventeen years 
of age. It is related that after having cought in 
vain for a situation, when his resources were 
exhausted, he determined to apply to a kinsman 
of his mother, who was high in office, and _pos- 
sessed of great influence. Having, not without 
difficulty, gained access to the dignitary, he un- 


seemed taken with his gentle and modest man- 
ner; he called him his young friend, and asked 
him what he expected to do at Paris. “To 
work,” said Louis Blane, “and earn an honest 
livelihood; but as I have no means I am in haste 
to put my time to some use, and I have called, 
sir, to ask your advice and assistance.” The 
dignitary bade the young man wait, and turned 
on his heel. The next moment a servant re- 
turned alone, and placed in his hands a purse of 
money. Hurt in his pride, and with a flushing 
cheek, Louis Blanc spurned the money with his 
hand: “Go,” said he, “and tell his lordship that 
I came to ask for advice, and not for alms.” He 
left the house forthwith, and never entered it 
again. Sometime after this he entered an attor- 
ney’s office as errand-boy and clerk, Soon weary 
of this ungrateful labor, he left it and became 
instructor in a boarding-school ; but being soon 
called to Arras to take the place of tutor to the 
son of a rich machinist, he went thither. The 
academy of Arras offered several prizes while he 
was there; he gained them all, and distinguished 
himself particularly in the Eulogy upon Mira- 
beau, which received a prize. In this work we 
find Louis Blane completely displayed—his revo- 
lutionary instincts, his generous aspirations, his 
fine historic talent, yet half-concealed by youth 
and inexperience, 

From the time of his Eulogy on Mirabeau it 
may be said that Louis Blane had found the 
sphere for which he was fitted. It was that of 
a politician ; his republican convictions, his am- 
bition for display, and his consciousness of his 
own strength determined his calling. To edit a 
newspaper was the object of his aspiration. His du- 











find that it cannot be staved off, 
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ed to Paris. Two republican newspapers were then 
published here: The National, conducted by that 
adinirable political writer, Armand Carrel, who has 
since died from a wound received in a duel with 
Emile de Girardin ;—and the Good Sense, under 
the direction of Rhodes & Cauchois-Lemaire. 
The corps of the National was full, as Carrel 
himself declared to the would-be editor. He be- 
took himself to’ the Good Sense. Received by 
Rhodes and Cauchois-Lemaire, he stood before 
them with fear and trembling. On seeing the 
beardless young man, the two editors exchanged 
a smile. They were about to give him a 
polite refusal, when he presented two articles 
which he had prepared. Rhodes took up one 
of them and hastily ran his eye over the first 
lines : * Did you write this yourself, sir,” exclaim- 
ed he; “if so, these articles are accepted, and as 
many more as you will bring.” Some time after, 
Cauchois-Lemaire leit the office of the Good 
Sense, Rhodes died, and Louis Blanc, the youngest 
of the writers for the paper, was unanimously 
appointed chief editor. In 1839, owing to a dif- 
ference of opinion with the proprietors of the 
Good Sense-on the question of railroads, he pre- 
sented his resignation; his associates followed 
his example, and this was the death of that 
journal. 

It was at this time, that with the aid of some 
friends Louis Blanc undertook the Review of 
Progress, a magazine in which he presented his 
system of socialism in a series of articles which 
he afterwards collected in a volume entitled “ The 
Organization of Labor.” But before exhibiting 
the principles on which the system of Louis Blanc 
rests, we will say a word of the works which he 
published previous to the February revolution. 
The most important,—the most remarkable, is his 
“ History of Ten Years ; 1830—1840,” in five vol- 
umes octavo. Taking the monarchy of July at 
its birth, and revealing the miserable intrigues by 
means of which it was established, he follows it 
step by step, through the scandals, corruptions, 
and iniquities in the bosom of which it lived. 
Both within and without he shows the retro- 
gressive spirit which animated it, and gives a 
foreshadowing of that revolution of contempt, by 
which Louis Philippe was overthrown, Armed 
with a clear cutting style, he follows up, one by 
one, the frauds in which the last of our kings 
excelled ; and while with one hand he sows con- 
tempt for royalty, with the other he scatters 
abundantly the seeds of future revolution,—ideas 
of popular sovereignty and of republicanism. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that the book 
has grave faults ; we see that the author is too 
fond of scandal, too ready and too credulous 
when he is discussing the faults of the king and 
his servants; passion has sharpened the his- 
torian’s pen, and under this pen the history too 
often becomes a mere party pamphlet. But what 
truth of thought and beauty of style there is in 
some of his chapters!—what coloring, what 
vigor, what gloomy eloquence, when he paints 
the Lyonnese laborers, driven by want to rebel- 
lion, taking for their watch-word Vivre en tra- 
vaillant ou mourir en combattant :—‘ We will live 
by labor, or die by the sword!” or when he pe- 
netrates to the bed-side of a minister distinguish- 
ed for his violent energy, and displays him terri- 
fied in his mortal agony, by the remembrance of 
two cities reddened with blood under his minis- 
try ; or when in the spirit of a scholar he relates 
in pages worthy of Tacitus, the invasion and 
the terrible ravages of the cholera at the capital, 
in 1832! Encouraged by the success of his 
history of Ten Years, Louis Blane undertook, in 
1846, the publication of a complete history of the 
French Revolution. Two volumes only of this 
history have appeared, in which the reader re- 
grets to miss the bold and interesting manner of 
the preceding work, and in which the spirit of 
system, blind to criticism, throws a continual 
restraint upon the mind of the reader. Perhaps 
Louis Blane would soon have tintroduced us to 
the scenes (ever new, though so often described) 
of our first revolution, but a fresh revolution 
broke out, and a second time monarchy was 
overthrown. Raised to power by the popular 
tide, Louis Blanc left off writing, and began to 
speak, showing plainly what he thought, in de- 
claring what ought to be done. 

You are aware that after the February revolu- 
tion, a Government Commission for Labor, com- 
posed of delegates from the manufacturing corpo- 
rations, was established to devise and elaborate 
measures for the benefitof the workmen. Louis 
Blanc was appointed its president, and on the 
second of March, in the palace of the Chamber 
of Peers, seated in the very places which had 
been occupied but a few days before by the 
favored ones of royalty, he was surrounded by 
two hundred delegates. And what did he here * 
I regret to say it,—he made speeches—many 
speeches; he gave way to all the emotions, all 
the intoxication of popular applause, and this 
was about all. Whenever he opened his mouth 
he recited a chapter from his book on the Organ- 
ization of Labor, with comments and explana- 
tions, and we cannot better give an idea of his 
system than by giving an idea of this book. 

Like all the other social reformers, Louis 
Blanc is strong in criticism, and his powerful 
pen, as well as his tongue, shows no mercy in 
this part of his task. The great evil in the eyes 
of Louis Blane is competition, and he paints it 
in a frightful form, which is unfortunately too 
near the truth. Read the following passage from 
his book : “ But is competition a means of in- 
suring labor to the poor? To put the question 
properly, we must ask, What is competition in its 
relation to laborers? It is labor offered to the 
lowest bidder. A contractor is in need of a la- 
borer; three present themselves. How much do 
you ask for your work ‘—Three franes ; I have 
a wife and children, And you t—Two francs 
and a half; I have no children, but I have a 
wife. Pretty well; and you !—Two francs will 
do for me; I am single, You may take the job 
then. The bargain is made: the sale is over. 
What is to become of the two wretches who are 
excluded? They will give up and die of hunger, 
it is to be hoped. But what if they become rob- 
bers* Never fear, we have a strong police. 
And assassins ‘—We keep a hangman. As for 
the most successful of the three, his triumph 
may be but a short one. Let a fourth laborer 
come, who shall be stout enough to fast every 
other day ; and the lowest notch in the scale of 
reduction has been reached: you have a new 
beggar and perhaps a new recruit for the peni- 
tentiary !” 

Such isthe evil. Asfor the remedy, Louis Blane 
has not attempted, like most socialists, to deduce 
it from any philosophical system whatever, He 
has presented it alone, isolated from every theory 
relative to the nature of man, to his destinies, to 
God. Not only this; he has not even devised 
any organization whatever of society as a whole, 
in order to desttoy the evils which trouble it; 
and if complexity is the characteristic of the 
other means of social regeneration, simplicity is 
at the first glance the characteristic of that pro- 
posed by Louis Blane. “ Competition is killing 
us,” says he, “let us kill competition. But 
how? By competition itself. Similia similibus 
curantur.” The government, considered as the 
supreme regulator of production, should be in- 
vested for the accomplishment of this task with 
great power. A loan would putitin condition to 
create social factories, the regulations of which, 
fixed by vote of the National Assembly, should 
have the force of law. Their capital being fur- 
nished by the State, these factories would not 
be Tong in constraining, by a beneficent competi- 
tion, the individual factories to become absorbed 
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Observatory, rising on one of the hights in the 
midst of the Park, is known the world over, though 
thousands of children get a faint abstract notion of 
“Jongitude west from Greenwich” long before 
they understand anything about the nature of an 
Observatory, or such a town as Greenwich, unless 
geography and kindred matters are taught a little 
more as if they belonged to the rea! dull earth than 
they were when I was first started off in those mys- 
teries, © 

The survey of London and the whole region round 
about Here, populous and busy, yet rural and in 
repose at different points, is certainly a rare one, 
and is not to be lost by the visitor to Greenwich. 
These short journeyings up and down the Thames, 
—which word, be it noted, is héte pronounced 
Tems—on board of the lively steamers, affords good 
views of its banks and buildings. And these views 
result much as life’s experience ever does, in a 
mixture of good and evil; for mud, ragged wharves, 
mean and rusty buildings are to be set over against 
the bright swelling waves, green slopes and shrub- 
bery, elegant and magnificent structures. Some 
of the last rest close upon the water, but most of 
them retreat from the shores and grow solemn in 
the distance. To correspond with these piles of 
edifices in brick and stone upon the dry land, there 
are the numberless vessels that crowd abreast on 
either side of the main channel, press with or con- 
trary to the current, and extend far, far down the 
river. 

In the scene here brought to notige, the bridges 
of the Thames are by no means to be forgotten. 
These are seven in number, including one for foot 
passengers, and are of the most durable and hand- 
some construction. On each end of the London 
bridge a large dry arch is thrown over the streets, 
and then five other elliptical arches leap the river ; 
the center one being considered as fine a thing of 
the kind as was ever executed. It is all as solid as 
the rock can make it, and smooth and graceful as 
chisel and taste could leave it. Southwark bridge 
is of cast iron, laid upon stone piers, having only 
three arches, the span of the middle one being 240 
feet, which is said to be the largest span of curve in 
the world. The suspension foot bridge has a foun- 
dation of two piers nearly 80 feet in hight, which 
are built on the bed of the river, and over which 
the supporting chains are carried, thus forming a 
central span of nearly 680 feet, with two smaller 
ones. The Thaames tunnel has not been used as yet 
for carriages, and so far disappoints the expecta- 
tions as to that grand undertaking. It consists of 
@ square mass of brick work, containing in it two 
arched passages, 1200 feet im length, which are 
illuminated with gas. 

The Foundling Hospital takes up exposed and 
deserted children, receiving them as mere infants, 
if brought by the mother, and then only under cer- 
tain conditions of her claim to regard. It has funds 
to maintain and educate nearly 500. I saw the child- 
ren there at church and at their dinner, and a more 
healthy and wholesome company of boys and girls 
cannot well be found. The girls, in caps, white 
tippets and aprons, with bands around the arm, 
end the boys in their own uniform dress, mounted 
up by the sides of the organ, tier on tier, and de- 
ploying to the left and right, when nearer the front 
seats, mingled their voices in sweet and happy mu- 
sic. At the table, the little things of three and four 
years old, forming the small end of the tapering 
row, handled knives and forks as though they had 
been taught self-: cliance from the first day of their 
life. An outs; ken, faithful sermon, given in a 
lawyer-like manner, must have proved more thana 
good antidote to the influence of a crowd and a 
spirit of curiosity, in that unique and rich chapel. 
The altar-piece there is Christ blessing children. 

The Club-Houses of London are often very costly 
and splendid structures, and do not shrink from 
standing up amid its palaces. Their halls and 
other rooms are far superior in size to the “ East 
Room” at Washington, about which we have some- 
times made such ado, and equally exceed that in 
their finish and all their appointments. The out- 
lay on some of them is £100,000 or more. They 
are frequented by political, naval, military, lite- 
rary, scientific and fashionable characters, who are 
elected according to the regulations of the society, 
and pay upon entrance ten or twenty guineas and 
an annual subscription of five and ten guineas. 
Refreshments are furnished at cost, and reading- 
rooms and libraries, with intellectual and social 
intercourse, supply still better wants. These clubs 
hold out advantages to large numbers, in town and 
country, variously situated, to many who have few 
other acquaintances than those they meet here, and 
no other home than the House and their solitary 
chambers, but they also perpetuate and beget some 
of the evils of bachelorship. There are nearly 40 
principal clubs, which probably embrace not fewer 
than 25,000 members. 

I have had access to the interior of the Bank of 
England, and seen how dumb iron rods, connected 
with a shaft turned by steam power, tell how many 
bank notes are struck off in the room above; how a 
box of paper will not come out from its place, it- 
self put there by machinery, till a similar box of 
notes are brought back to be deposited there and 
in turn to be removed by a mechanical force; and 
how light, unworthy coins, as if conscious of their 
sins, will tremble a moment on the balance, which 
too is moved by steam, and then leap off in an oppo- 
site direction from the good ones ; and how the blind 
agencies of brute matter are elsewhere furnished 
with eyes to guard the treasures of the establish- 
ment. In seme instances three men must move in 
company with their different keys, and thus keep 
mutual watch of each other, or else these treas- 
ures t be reached. The arrangements 
throughout are remarkably exact and complete. 
There are 900 people employed in and about the 
Bank. One room contained only £30,000,000 worth 
of property, and what might be deposited in the 
vaults below.I cannot say. The building occupies 
an area of eight acres. It has a clock that indi- 
eates the time on sixteen dials, placed in as many 
different offices, and striking both the hours and 
the quarters. | - 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

I postponed all visits there till the weather 
would contribute to their effect, and then was per- 
mitted to go as I chose under a letter and order 
from high authority. But how shall I speak of 
such a pile at the close of a letter, and as I am 
already shaping my course away from London 
itself. Happily it is nowhere unknown, and its 
very name suggests all I would say. A structure 
of surpassing magnificence and beauty, it was for 
ages the mausoleum of the kings and queens of 
England, and the place of rest for statesmen and 
poets, as it is a place for tablets and monuments of 
distinguished characters whose bones lie far away 
and in different parts of the globe. To cloisters, 
chapter-house, choir, transepts, nave and aisles, is 
joined chapel after chapel, the largest of which is 
that of Henry VII. and all of these divisions are 
filled with monuments and tablets. At the very 
entrance you see with your own eyes, in the poet's 
corner, “0 rare Ben Johnson;” and you pass on 
to poetic and other renowned names till head and 
heart are completely surcharged. It is a most im- 
pressive place in which to listen to a discourse, as 
I did for example on Good Friday, and to study and 
sympathize with the vast throngs of living, dying, 
immortal beings there, for the very echoes of voices 
from preacher and chorister scarcely seem to be- 
long to earth, but to float from some unknown land. 

But I may not dwell upon this theme of the Ab- 
bey, though I must crave that another may still be 
permitted to here speak for me. Long before I 
went to the Abbey there were certain passages in 
the Spectator which sounded plaintively in my 
ears, and not the less so from being associated with 
the schools of my boyhood where I used to meet 
them in what some of your readers will remember 
as ‘‘Scott’s Lessons.” - These passages are now 
freighted to me with the waste and deaths of those 
companions, of their fathers and mothers, and of 
my own kindred. Nor do they fail to.borrow some 
new force from the fact that Addison himself sleeps 
with the dead in the Abbey, and that I stood there 
Fover the place of his rest. The language of the 
Spectator is this: . 

“ When I look thetombs of meat, eve 
emotion ‘f envy-dits in me; petal pary iow 
taphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes 
out; when I meet with oe grief of parents upon a 


co-partnership of individuals being in a manner 
an individual workman, the government would 
take measures to establish a similar co-partner- 
ship between all the factories of the same branch 
of industry, and finally of all branches of indus- 
try united in one, Become the sovereign master 
of production, upon what principle is the*State 
to divide the profits? Louis Blanc answers ac- 
cording to the following formula: To EacH ac- 
CORDING TO HIS ABILITIES, TO EACH ACCORDING 
TO His WANTs. From this starting point, M. 
Louis Blanc comes in the first place to establish 
an equality of wages among the various opera- 
tives, who shall have for their motive a sense of 
honor, an equality of labor among them, equality 
everywhere, ... . . but where is Liberty to be! 
Nowhere. Invested with the exorbitant power 
which would result from the concentration of all 
the m@ans of production in its hands, the govern- 
ment, of whatever kind, would become horribly 
despotic, and we should be gradually led by this 
communism in disguise into a slavery yet more 
degrading than that against which there is now 
so much just indignation. I have called Louis 
Blanc’s system a communism in disguise. What 
would it be, in effect, but to make the State pro- 
prietor of all the rail-roads, all the mines, all the 
banks, all the insurance companies ;—the grand 
agent of production and of the circulation of pro- 
ducts, ina country where so much industry of 
all descriptions would be entirely-at its mercy * 
Such a state is communism itself. In sach a 
state Individuality would be swallowed up in 
Society, the moral sense would be lost in an 
equal proportion, and man would soon become a 
mere machine for production and consumption. 
After this what must we think of what M. Louis 
Blanc says of the marvelous moral effects of the 
system he extols? A victim to the common ijl- 
lusion, he sees in his social factory the infallible 
panacea. It not only puts an end to poverty, 
but vice and moral corruption vanish before it as 
by enchantment, like things wffich have no more 
reason to exist. “The Industrial revolution,” 
says he, “ would make more conversions in one 
day, than have been made in a century by all the 
homilies of preachers, and all the recommend- 
ations of moralists.” He who speaks thus knows 
not the meaning of conversion; and he knows 
nothing of vices, excepting those which are be- 
gotten by misery ; as for those by which misery 
has been begotten,—as for that separation from 
God, that spirit of pride, which mark the fall of 
the human race,—of these Louis Blanc has little 
thought. Touched by the evidence of physical 
evils, be makes these the causes, instead of the 
eflects, of moral depravation, and striving to cure 
them he loses his pains by striking at the branches 
or the fruit of the poisonous tree: the tree itself 
remains, for its root has not been touched. 

It is well known how rapid has been the poli- 
tical life of the man we have been describing. 
Scarcely had he been elected representative of 
the people by the capital, when he was accused 
of having taken part in the conspiracy, or rather 
in the fight of the 15th of May, 1848, impeached 
with Caussidieu the prefect of police he escaped 
to England. At London, where he resides, he 
conduets a journal, “ The New World,” published 
at Paris. Like all his economical writings, like 
his speeches at the Luxembourg, it is always the 
same idea, the same thought reproduced in the 
same words with that tiresome emphasis to which 
Louis Blanc has habituated himself. The Rhet- 
orician continually appears through the reformer, 
and the strong consciousness of self takes from 
Louis Blanc a part of the luster which he might 
derive in the eyes of his contemporaries, from the 
generosity of some of his aspirations. 

A pantheistic and materialist tendency, vague 
and unconscious, constitutes the philosophy ;— 
a communist tendency, disavowed but manifest, 
the social economy of the man whom we have 
been considering. 
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FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT, 


Lonpon, April 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

GenTLEMEN :—Although I have given you a 
pretty good number of letters under this one date 
of London, and though my opportunity for obser- 
vation, information and sight-seeing, has been by 
no means a poor one, yet I feel that I have repro- 
duced the smallest part only of the world’s metrop- 
olis on your printed page, if indeed I have met 
your reasonable expectations and your expressed 
desire. But I may have written as much as your 
burdened columns could well allow, and can now 
only speak to you once more from this resting- 
place in my pilgrimage—a spot that concentrates 
so much of the present and the past, and where an 
American can study the old world to such advan- 
tage, with such peculiar helps to a kind of personal 
assimilation, as compared with any other place out 
of his fatherland. There are less than a hundred 
things still on my hands, but I will not trouble you 
with quite a score of them, dnd these I shall be 
obliged to present a good deal in the form of a mere 
catalogue. 

Chelsea Hospital is a short distance up the 
Thames, and was founded by Charles II. as an asy- 
lum for sick and superannuated soldiers. Forty 
acres are occupied by the buildings and the grounds. 
Several hundred men in long red coats and military 
hats, or in a soldier's undress, are found scattered 
or grouped, infirm and bent, telling over the past, 
and contriving social enjoyment for the passing 
hour, or, more enfeebled and nearer the grave, are 
sheltered within their halls and narrow rooms. 
Week by week some comrade joins the army of de- 
parted spirits, for 1 was told that that was the 
average of deaths. The Asylum for the children 
of soldiers is near by, where eight or nine hundred 
boys are majntained and instructed according to 
the system of Dr. Bell. 

Greenwich Hospital is five miles down the river, 
and far excels the one at Chelsea. Once the resi- 
dence of the sovereigns of Great Britain, it has 
been greatly enlarged and beautified, till now 
nearly 3000 seamen have royal walks and royal 
homes upon the green terrace, right by the waters 
that have so often borne them away to the hard- 
ships and battles of the wide ocean. The corres- 
pondences of the buildings, of dome over against 
dome, of colonnade answering to colonnade, of plats 
and paths and vistas, are ag exact and complete as 
the love of order can require, and yet the least of 
nature is not sacrificed. More than 300 duplicated 
Doric columns, with pilasters of Portland stone, 
range in their places and stand opposite each other 
in the second set of buildings, on either side of the 
upper terrace, or beyond the grand square as 
viewed from the river. The painting of the ceiling 
in the “ painted hall” was executed by Sir James 
Thornhill, who “* lay on his back 16 years,” as the 
porter said, in order to do it. Portraits of cele- 
brated naval characters, and representations of 
distinguished naval actions, cover the walls. Nel- 
son, Nelson, and the spirit and semblance of Nel- 
son’s deeds, meet your eye and imagination in almost 
every square foot of space. His garments, fresh 
from the strife of battle and the scene of immortal 
death, are sacredly preserved there. The chapel, 
directly in front of the hall, across the open space, 
is built and finished in a style equal to the generous 
plan prevailing elsewhere. It contains a painting, 
by West, of the preservation of St. Paul from ship- 
wreck on the island of Melita. There are also 
schools, upper and lower, connected with the Hos- 
pital, for the sons of officers and seamen, and which 
have 800 pupils ; so that about 4,000 persons reside 
at the institution. The boys marched to and from 
their dinner with a band of music, formed from 
among themselves, under their professional teacher, 
keeping @ good step, and enjoying with the specta- 
tors strains sweetly brave and well performed. They 
dispersed to practise upon the rigging of a vessel 
which was safely moored in the bowels of the dry 
land there, or to pass to whatever else might. be 
allotted to the hour. 

Greenwich Park is of a varied surface, aged, 
-stately with trees, very beautiful, much frequented 
and somewhat neglected; blessed by the presence 
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placed side by side, or the holy men that divided 
the world with their contests and disputes, [ re- 
fleet with sorrow astoni t on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the several dates of the tombs, of 
some that died yesterday, and some six hundred 
years ago, I consider that great day when we shall 
all of us be contemporaries, and make our @ 
ance together.” , R. 8. T. 


RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES IN LONDON. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 











THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The list- of May meetings averages very nearly 
one for every day in the month, and taken together, 
exhibits an array of Christian and benevolent agen- 
cy and of moral power calculated to cheer the de- 
sponding and to encourage those who in these last 
days fear for the ark of the Lord. The Baptist 
Missionary Society does not wait for May. Found- 
ed first in the order of time of our modern evan- 
gelical societies, it'also takes precedence, and her- 
alds the May mreetings by assembling in April. 
The meeting was held in Exeter Hall, on the 25th, 
was fully attended, and pervaded by a spirit of se- 
riousness. Circumstances of a grave character 
combined to give somewhat of a distressed tone to 
the meeting: the pressure of debt, a declining 
revenue, and the death of valued missionaries 
might well deepen the serious feeling with which 
the friends of the Society would assemble on the 
68th anniversary of its formation. 

Mr. Alderman Callender, of Manchester, pre- 
sided, and Rev. Dr. Hobey offered prayer. The 
chairman adverted to the many motives which 
called for redoubled efforts at the present time: 
their organization was complete, the work of con- 
version was going on among the heathen, God was 
working for them and us, and what was wanting 
was increased funds, and that the Church should 
increase its exertions. The chairman made a state- 
ment, showing that even where there were funds. 
men were wanting. One of these facts is new; 
the other confirms a statement made some months 
since in The Independent : is 

‘* He had lately met with that excellent man, Mr. 
Anderson, of the Scotch Free Church, who, with 
two of his brethren, had been successfully laboring 
at Madras, but who had now returned home on ac- 
count of the state of his health, and that geutle- 
man had stated to him and others, that during a 
residence of several months in Scotland, he had 
been looking through all their churches to see if he 
could find any young men qualified for the purpose 
of recruiting the missionary stations in India; 
and though he had preached and talked to them, he 
had been unable to find a single individual suitable 
for the work, although a kind friend had guaran- 
teed to furnish the means to the extent of £300 a 
year for five years, if any one would undertake to 
go out with Mr. Anderson. The Church Mission. 





ary Society were in the same position; they want- 
ed suitable evangelical men to reeruit their stations, 
but they could not be obtained. Now, while that 
was the case with other societies, their own had 
been obliged to refuse the applications of no less 
than seven individuals, every way qualified, for 
want of funds to support them. That surely was 
a state of things whieh needed only to be made 
known in their own and other denominations te se- 
cure all the aid required.” 


The Report shows that forty-eight brethren and 
their wives, and nine females, are engaged in the 
special department of education; 120 natives in 
different lands, qualified by the grace of God, aid 
in these evangelical labors; and about 180 other 
Christian brethren gratuitously devote more or 
less of their time to the same great work. The 
progress of the work of translation is thus briefly 
stated : 


‘In Hindi, for the use of the population in the 
Ganges between Monghir and Benares, 4, 
copies of the Gospels and Acts have been printed. 
In Hindustani, for the use of Mohammedans, in 
Persian and Bengali, 62,500 Gospels, Acts, or per- 
fect Testaments have been finished, chiefly under 
the supervision of Mr. Lewis. And in Sanscrit, 
under brother Wenger's care, 7,500 copies of por- 
tions of the New Testament have appeared. Other 
large editions are in progress, especially of the Old 
Testament, in Bengali and in Sanserit, by Mr. 
Wenger.” 

The total number of copies printed during the 
past year is 74,500; the number distributed up- 
ward of 50,000, 


‘“ There are under the pastoral care of the breth- 
ren, and of the native converts chosen to the pas- 
torate, one hundred and eight Christian churches— 
eases of spiritual life in the midst of deserts and 
death. There are at present in fellowship in In- 
dia and Ceylon, 1,962 persons; in Africa and the 
West Indies, 3,007 ; making in all nearly 5,000 pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ, and about 350 seeking 
admission into the fold, exclusive of Jamaica. The 
clear increase during the ygar has been 188.” 

The Report anticipates great advantages from 
the removal of a hindrance raised by the govern- 
ment of India, which in point of fact imposed seri- 
ous penalties upon the natives for a change of 
faith. A declaration was issued, which forms the 
‘© Magna Charta of India on liberty of conscience.” 

The debt of upward of £6,000, with which the 
Society commenced the year, has not been in- 
creased ; but, in order to keep the expenditure 
within the income, large reductions have been 
made. The total receipts for the year are under 
£20,000. The expenditure had been less than in 
the preceding year by £4,000. 

Rev. W. Walters moved a resolution recognizing 
the dependence of missionary institutions on the 
blessing of God, and spoke in the spirit of the 
resolution, Rev. W. Farebrother, late missionary 
to China, and the representative of the London 
Missionary Society, delivered a speech full of in- 
terest, and containing discriminating notices of 
China in its multiform and anomalous aspects. 

‘In that country they met with a people in some 
respects highly civilized, in others deeply barbar- 
ous—a people clad in beautiful vestments, but 
offensive in their habits; sometimes ridiculously 
polite, and at others offensive and insulting—a 
people spread over so vast a tract of country, yet 
governed by a patriarchal form of Government—a 
people who, though living in monstrous cities, and 
possessing all the inherent failings of humanity, 
passed on from age to age, and generation to gen- 
eration, without any popular tumult—all bowing 
down with the most implicit obedience to the com- 
mands of their great father the Emperor They 
found the people in some places highly civilized, 
but in others most barbarous ; and while they were 
the manufacturers of fabrics which we cannot im- 
itate—while they possessed educational and other 
institutions, which displayed consummate skill 
and high powers of adaptation, yet they were 
found bowing down te the most silly superstitions 
and ridiculous practices, and profoundly ignorant 
of everything beyond the boundary of their own 
empire.” 

The revolting inhumanity in some provinces, and 
the benevolent institutions which existed in others, 
were described and contrasted : 

“In some parts of the south of that vast cown- 
try, he had seen the bodies of imfants floating in 
the rivers, and had heard the horrid practice of 
infanticide defended, while further north there 
Were no traces of such a crime; but on the con- 
trary, he had found there foundling hospitals, 
where a number of orphan children were clothed, 
fed, and educated by the voluntary contributions 
of the people. In some parts he had seen the poor 
lie down to die, unnoticed and uncared for; in 
others, splendid buildings, where provisions were 
served out to them, and their other wants attended 
te. Butso numerous were these anomalies, that 
it was difficult to present an intelligible view of the 
Chinese e. They were accustomed to think 
and apeek of China as if it were one comparatively 
small country like and or France, wherens, in 
truth, it was com of some sixteen or seven- 
teen different nations, all living under one patri- 
archal form of government.” 

Hospitals, which were sometimes spoken of as 
peculiar characteristic of Christianity, had existed 
in China for many centuries. The origin of these 
institutions had by some been referred to the Jes- 
uit missionaries. Mr. Farebrother was disposed to 
refer them to the remotest antiquity. ‘The native 
writers traced them back to a period of 1187 years 
before Christ ; for his own part, he thought they 
might date from the patriarchal ages, and that 


them in other countries, it had failed. to crush out 
their existence from China. Mr. F. expressed the 
opinion that no Gentile nation had retained so long 
and in such purity the knowledge of the true God 
as the Chinese, idolatry not having prevailed 
among them till two centuries before the Christign 
era. 
Rev. J. J. Brown, in the course of his ‘speech, 
characterized the present period and the encour- 
agements it presented : 

“The world was not merely a field, but every 


e Church had almost ceased to 





re prayers ot ed to the cultivator. One of 
prayers 


though heathenism had extinguished all vestiges of | 'T 


———— — maaan mens 
havea meaning, for it was not now necessary to 
seek that ‘doors of utterance’ might be Sel. to 
them. They had been thrown wide open to wel- 
come the messenger of therey. The gates of the 
Eternal City had creaked upon their hinges, and 
had jet in some portion of Divine truth and light; 
the chambers of imagery’ in the inquisition itself 
had been illuminated and ventilated for a season. 
That land on which Carey dared not plant a foot 





or wenn t to —_ the m of mercy, now 
we ever rer who red; and even 
the Celestial Empire itself cenrienconded to hold 


intercourse with the barbarians of the earth. 
There were also great social changes going on 
which were fav le to the diffusion of Christian 
trath. The masses of India were, as the Keport 
stated, emancipated from the bondage of caste, 
commercial intercourse—the discoveries of art and 
science were multiplying and eementing the bonds 
by which nations were united—the faith of the 
heathen in their superstitions was ying. and 
now, stimulated by the example, encouraged by the 
successes, and guided by the experience of the 
re Tat new laborer went forth to preach sal- 


After practical addresses from two other speak ~ 
ers, Hon, and Rev. Baptist Nool came forward, and 
delivered the closing speech. He spoke impres- 
sively on what was implied by “ spiritual desti- 
tution,” of the dreadful moral evils which had to 
be combated, and of the motives to combat them. 
Of labors at home, he spoke as one not yet feeling 
the greatness of the obstacles and the paucity of 
available means : 


_* How well it would be if they could see every 
village in this country, where they had no reason 
to think the Gospel was faithfully preached, visit- 
ed by some zcalous diseiple of the Redeemer to pro- 
claim the truth im love. 1t should seem not to be 
a difficult task in this day, in which there were 
many thousands of Christians who had some lei- 
sure and ability, so to organize Home Missions as 
to increase the efficiency of pastors, And on the 
continent of Europe they should augment their 
labors from year to year. Those great nations 
were centers of influence, and if onée evangelized, 
would carry the Gospel to earth’s remotest bound- 
aries, and ought not to be neglected if they had 
the power to attend to them.” 


After a similar reference to the colonies, and la- 
bors in and for them, he proceeded to the special 
field of labor in which the Society was oceupied : 


“To him it appeared that the efforts of Christian 
mem were more demanded for India than perhaps 
for any other part of the heathen world. But 
while he said that, he was not insensible to that 
vast field of labor to which Mr. Farebrother had 
directed their regard—China, with its innumera- 
ble millions, its advanced civilization, its capabil- 
ity of reading, and the facilities afforded, now 
that the edict of the Emperor permitted Christian- 
ity to be preached legally throughout the entire 
empire.” 


After referring to spiritual agencies at work im 
India, Mr. Noel concluded with an appeal to the 
friends of missions : 


““Oould it be for the glory of their Lord that 
these two nations should be attached together like 
a living body and a dead one, and that this cor- 
rupt mass should still putrify and rot, year after 
year, while in conjunction with the most enlighten- 
ed and intelligent nation under heaven—a nation to 
whom He has given such signal advantages, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual. (Cheers.) He urged, 
therefore, upon the meeting, and especially upon 
his brethren on the platform, that they sheuld 
bring, systematically and periodieally, before their 
respective churches, the claims of their brethren 
in British India, It was an arduous work in 
which they were engaged; and while he did not 
forget that there were other and perhaps larger 
claims at home, and that many of their churches 
were poor, yet he thought it was not too much to 
expect from the 900 combined in that good work, 
that they should tell the Directors that they should 
have & gum at least somewhat advancing year by 
year to meet this urgent necessity. (Hear.) In- 
dia would be the Redeemer’s some day, and pro 
vably soon its superstitions would be removed. — If 
(india Were converted, and were to sen‘ forth ita 
missionaries to Persia, Thibet, China, and the 
islands of the Asiatic sea, would it be a consolation 
to the churhes at home to think that other hands 
had labored for that end, that other minds had 
thought nc other's funds bad contributed te 
it, and t., , vad done, alas! but little to help 
forward that great work, Their missionaries bad 
been honorably distinguished hitherto. Nearly 
hali the conver is to Christ in Calcutta and Ben 
gel, im the last few years, had been those which 
God had permitted their missionaries to win. Let 
not, then, the Church hold back; and if they were 
poor, let them recollect that on that very account 
was their gift appreciated by Him who knew tha 
motives by which they were actuated, and who re- 
garded the widow's mite as a more acceptable offer- 
ing than all the contributions of the rich.” 


SCRIPTURE READERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

This Society was originated six years since, 
chiefly, it is believed, through ‘the exertions of a 
devout officer in the navy; but has been the object 
of extreme jealousy and hostility on the part of 
some of the clergy of the Church of England. The 
meeting was held in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
and was presided over by the Bishop of Lichfield, 
who in his opening address referred to the objec- 
tions to the Society which had been raised ‘jn 
high and responsible quarters.” The bishop bore 
testimony to its usefulness, and in evidence of hi« 
approval, mentioned that he had founded two aux- 
iliary associations in his diocese. The Report. 
stated that the funds of the Society had increased, 
as had likewise the spheres of its labors during the 
past year. They had now a permanent income of 
aearly £5000 a year. The sum received from the 
local auxiliaries had exceeded that subscribed dur- 
ing the previous twelve months by the sum of 
£750, and 230 subscribers had been added to the 
list. A “ ladies’ fund” had been instituted for 
three or more additional readers. The Society had 
now 97 agents employed, and though during the 
time of the cholera 30 readers bad come in contact 
with 1,468 cases, there had not been a single death 
among the former. The visits paid were—to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, 200,280; to Ro- 
man Catholics, 23,850; to Dissenters, 34,840; and 
to persons attending no place of worship, 96,514— 
making a total of 855,284 visits. The receipts 
amounted on the whole to £8,072; and the expend- 
iture, the largest item of which was salaries, 
£7 ,087, left a balanee of £236. 


JEWS’ SOCIETY. 

The British Society for the propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews held its seventh anniver- 
sary on the 20th. Neither the Report, nor the 
speeches, as reported, present any point of special 
interest. During the year, six converts had been 
baptized on evidence of their piety ; and the visi- 
tation of Jewish families, and conversations with 
individuals by devout and qualified agents, appear 
well adapted to strengthen that spirit of inquiry 
which is moving among the Jewish people. One 
of the speakers observed that— 


“Considering the peculiar difficulties attending 
every effort made for the conversion of the Jew, 
the jety had much couse for gratitude. They 
Were not to judge of its labors by their visible 
effects. There wasa deep work beneath the sur- 
face, carried on by the Moly Spirit, and unseen by 
the eye of man. Our duty was to sow in hope, or 
even in tears, and to be content to wait the ‘@ 
time—to leave the results to Him, conscious that 
duties were ours, whatever might be our discour- 
agements or difficulties.” 


Dr. Alder (Wesleyan) generalized somewhat 
briefly upon @ single fact: 

“ All the countries that had persecuted the Jewa 
had been more or less convulsed by intestine or for- 
eign war ; while the only two countries which were 
bright exceptions to the general rule—Eogland 
and Holland—and in which the principles of liber- 
ty had been for many years maintained, had stood 
unshaken amid the failing and tottering empires of 
the Continent. This was 9 proof of a great truth— 
that while individual men were punished hereafter 
for their sins, nations, as such, have no posthnumoug 
existence, and were punished on earth for their 
transgressions against the law of God.” 

Rev. W. Rose gave an interesting fact : 

“ Not long since, he was conversing with a young 
Jew, who was 4 student at one of the metropolitan 
colleges, and bad the satisfaction of learning from 
him, that, by his unostentatious and almost un- 
known exertions, some five omsix members of the 
House of Israe! had been gathered, during the last 
yesr, into the fi: and fellowshj of ‘the Gospel 

hese facts slone would prove that the Jewish 
slat wap not ne gi om that it was not im- 

ssible to awaken enligh 
a the Lord Jesus.” SNOPES Trewindge 

Rev. Ridley Herschell, who ie well qualified ta 
speak of his brethren according to the fleeh, de- 
livered a very *ppropriate address, but which ig 
reported in the barest outline. He went over the 
ground which was traced three months since im 
The Independent, and gave illustrations of the ac- 
tivity of the Jewish intellect. He stated— 


“That nearly all the conductors of newspapers 
on the Continent, the Professors in almost all the 





Universities were Jews. The men, too, who werg 
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now the great pillars of the evangelical truth in 
Germany were, for the most part, converted Jews. 
It was Dr. Stahl who convened ‘the great Witten- 
berg meeting; @ man whose voice seemed like the 
voice of Barnabas in the midst of the infidelity and 
superstition running throughout Germany. Much 
had beea said of the prejudices of the Jews against 
Christianity : they were rather prejudices in favor 
oftheir own system. And, hal there not been 
much to strengthen that prejudice in favor of the 
Judaic economy? Popery was tke chief form of 
Christianity which the Jews could see in Europe: 
this was but a paltry imitation ef Jewish ceremo- 
nies, and it was no wonder a Jew should exclaim, 
in regarding it:—‘1 will keep to my old masses 
rather than look down upon that mere aping of our 
ancient grandeur, and wait till the time when we 
shall be restored.’ ” 


THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting was held on Monday the 
29th, and presented painful features altogether 
new in the history of such meetings. There is not 
a single speech reported from which an extract can 
be given calculated to cheer and stimulate the 
triends of missions, The meeting was to some ex- 
tent a ** packed” assembly, and every person at- 
tending was bound to deter absolutely to the Chair- 
man. Hon. Fox Maule, one of her majesty’s min- 
isters, presided. The Hon. Gentleman, if not a 
member of the Scotch Free Church, has been its 
friend and advocate, and his presiding on this 
cecasion is un expression of the feeling of sympa- 
thy, which from the first has existed between the 
Wesleyan Couference and the Assembly of the Free 
Church 

The Report having been read, and the first reso- 
lution moved, one of the Wesleyan Reformers who 
has objected to the close administration of the 
affairs of tre S ciety, proposed an amendment 
From this point the report of the proceedings exhib- 
its a succession of disturbances and the invocation 
of the pulice. The right to move an amendment 
was denied by the Chairman, who urged that all 
present had come to the meeting under the condi- 
tion of being bound by ‘his decision, and he would 
not have the place disgraced by being made the 
scene of controversy. 


It was evident that the chairman had been very 


, imperfectly informed, if not misinformed respect- 


ing the state of feeling existing in the Wesleyan 
Society and its causes. But when toward the close 
of the meeting a vote of thanks to the General 
Committee was proposed, he had evi ently received 
additional light on the subject: after some confu- 
sion, and before the vote was taken, he brietly ad- 
dressed the meeting, and in ¢onclusion said :— 


“It is in vain for me to conceal from myself, 
stranger us | am, that there are two opinions upon 
the present resolution. (Hear, and cheers.) 1 
shall therefore put the resulution affirmatively in 
the first place, aud those whe approve of it, will 
hold up their hands. . I will then put in the nega 
tive, that those who differ may then express their 
disapproval. (‘That's fair,’ and cheers.) J shuli 


then, ag an honest man, state which in my opinion 
has the majority,” 


The resolution was then put, and deelared to be 
carried by a large majority, 


Dr. Bunting, who, whether for good or evil, has 
made the Wesleyan administration what it is, did 
not present himself till the close of the meeting, 
to second the vote of thanks to the Chairman. In 
his reported address there is a most painful ab- 
sence of any religious sentiment or expression ot 
Christian charity. He reproached the minority 
then present, and declared a vote of no confidence 
in the committee to be ** presumption.” The clos- 


ing sentences of Dr, Bunting are reported as fol- 
lows :— 


* The sense of the Society has been fairly taken. 
(No,no! and great interruption.) Deny it who 
ean; he who denies that will deny anything. 
(Hisses.) ‘here was a yust and incaleulable ma- 
jority in favor of these very resoluticns; there was a 
small and miserable—speaking of it arithmetically, 
—a miserable minority, who had the something— 
who had the presumption—(hisses)—to hold uj 
their heads aguinst it; thereforel feel thankful 
that the strangers who have honored us with their 
company to-day have had an opportunity of per- 
ceiving, in the numbers who voted for and against 
those particular resolutions, what is the prevailing, 
decided, and united sense of the whole Methodist 
community at home. (No, no, and interruption. ) 
Yes, at home and abroad; for, if our missionaries 
had been here, they would have been with us to- 
day, and would have been against those who are 
against us.” (Mingled cheers and hisses.) 


The speech of the Chairman in acknowledging 
the vote of thanks was judicious, and appears faith 
fully to indicate not only his own impressions, bui 
the actual tone of the meeting. One of his obser- 
vations, on publicity, is in precise aecordance with 
the demands of the denounced and excommuni- 
eated Wesleyan reformers, and must have been 


exceedingly distasteful to the governing clique. 
The Chairman said ,— 


“I cannot conclude this meeting without ex- 
pressing—and I trust, as a stranger, I may be al 
luwed to express—the deep sense of sorrow which 
came over me, when L perceived that the shades oi 
ditference hung over tius vast and useful Suciety 
I would say to all parties differing in your Svciety. 
that I trast they will eatl to mind the vast use 
Which this insutation is to all the world; the dee} 
responsibility which will rest upon any who eithe: 
court, Unnecessarily, investigation into matter: 
with which they muy have nothing todo, or wits 
those, on the otner hand, who refuse information on. 
matters upon which information should be given 
(Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) I earnestly im- 
plore one and all to remember the responsibility 
Which rests upon you, to maintain the utility anu 
public character of the great Wesleyan body be- 
lore the world. (fear.) The world know wha 
you have done for Christianity—the world sees 
What you are now doing fur Caristianity—do not 
let any little differences interfere to disappoint the 
World in What they anticipate you will in futur: 
do for Curistianity. 1 thank those who differec 
fromthe majority for the ready manuer in whicl 
they have conceded to the wishes of the chair 
(Cheers.) | trast L have not kept order with any 
rigor or undue partiality ; and t only pray that a 
your meching next year all differences may be re- 
moyed.’ (Loud clieers.) 


The Report shows the finances of the Society t 
be in a less unhealthy condition than last year— 
the debt having been reduced from over £13,00( 
to under £11,000. The total income £111,685, the 
expenditure £109,168. Foreign Auxiliaries have 
contributed £11,880; and “Colonial Grants,’ 
from the taxes, £5,907. An abstract of the mis- 
sions presents : 


“ Principal stations, called circuits, 324; chapel= 
and other preaching. places, 2,992; missionaries 
and assistant-missionariés, including fourteen su 

ernumeraries, 427 ; other paid agents, as catechists 
interpreters, duy-school teachers, &c., 781; un- 

aid agents, as Sabbath-school teachers, .Xc., 
O87 ; full and*accredited Churech-members (in- 
cluding Ireland), 105,394; on trial for Church 
membership, as far as ascertained, 4,830; scho- 
lars, deducting for those who attend both the day 
and Sabbath-schools, 78,548; printing establish- 
ments, 8,” AGRICOLA. 


——-1 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


EnGiand, May 9, 1850. 
The general current of events presents no fact 
of striking interest. English politicians have 
been chiefly engaged in speculations upon the 
suceess of the Socialists and Republicans at the 


O'Dillon Barrott has consented not to speak 


against the measure! 


In the British parliament there has been a sig-| 
nificant manifestation of the power and ‘parposes | 
of the Anglo-Romanist party ; the Constitution 
for Australia being under discussion—Mr. Glad- 
stone, the member for Oxford University, and lay- 
leader of the party, introduced clauses which 
would have constituted the Episeopal church in 
the Colony -w corporation with great power, 
wholly incompatible either with civil or religious 
liberty, and which would have been inconsi-tent 
with the working of civil government. Upwards 
of a handred members supported this proposi- 
tion, which, though Jefeated, ‘did not call outany 
statesman-like or Christian-like exposition of the 
It may be noted here, that 
recent intelligence from Australia bears out the 
intimation given not long since, respecting the 
encroachments of the high clergy, in that country. 
{t appears that the state has surrendered the 


principles involved. 


power which it possessed, to interpose in. man 


important particulars, and .have handed over 
priests and people to the prelates, to the great 


anger of the latter. 
Diplomatic fencing is still going on betwee 
Prussia and Austria, The Erfurt parliamer 


having adjourned, two rival assemblies are now 
bemmg gathered together-—a Prusso-German as- 
sembly of princes at Berlin, and an Austro- 


Russian regal and princely assembly at Frank for 


Chis last being designed to reérganize the con 
' federacy or diet, whicti was legally abolished i 


1848, Oi the value of the Prussian champioushi 


of Germany, a judgment may be formed from one 
significant fact :—The day of the breaking up of 
the Erfurt parliament, the Prussian troops were 


ordered to. remove from their caps the Germa 
cockade, which they were ordered to mount i 
1848, 

A recent letter from Rome describes that cit 
‘o be extremely quiet; but that there was muc 


«gitation in the public mind ;—arrests continue. 


it is certain that the Pope is made a puppet of b 
the Cardinals. 


trance tothe papal chapel. The Austrians hav 


iesolved to remain in the States of the Church, 
notwithstanding the departure of the French. 


Che Pope has more than once spoken of th 
kingdom of France. 


An immense Russian force is concentrated in 
Poland. The Algemeine Zietung says, four corps 


sf 40,000 men each. 


A portion of the English press expresses dis- 
salisiaction at the tone of Lord Palmerston, 
when referring to the forcible seizure and impri- 


sonment of an English subject, by the authoritie 
ut Charleston. 
ment of Washington had declared itself unabl 
co fulfill treaty stipulations, that then Englan 


should deal directly with the sovereign State oj 
South Carolina, and have compelled that State io 
‘espect the persons of English subjects, and not 


.o suffer the assumption that color was an offens 


.o warrant seizure and protracted imprisonment. 
Meetings to promote the great industrial exhi- 
hition continue to be held. The contributions to- 


ward the expenses have reached £50,000. 


well. AGRICOLA. 


Despite his special commands 
one whom he valued was expelled from the en- 


It is argued that if the govern- 


The Queen and her seventh baby are doing 


One time arrangements were in progress, under 
‘the name of @ grand “ buffalo bunt,” for a new in- 
vasion of Mexico, and for playing over again, in 
that quarter, the game of annexation. But tht 
enterprise was defeated by the timely interpo- 
sition of the proper authorities; and it does not 
seem likely to be renewed just at present. More 
lately, the spirit of piratical invasion has directed 
itself chiefly toward Cuba. This island—one of 
the richest and most beautifal countries in the 
world—lies temptingly convenient to our great 
South-western States. It is the last remnant of 
What were once the magnificent, dominions of 
Spain in America. It js still held and governed 
ander the old colonial system of Spain. The in- 
habitants, taxed not only for the support of the 
army and navy by which they are kept in abject 
subjection, and of a splendid and arbitrary local 
government, bat still more for the support of a 
despotism on the other side of the Atlantic, have 
much reason to be discontented. Americans from 
Y | the United States have begun to establish thei- 
selves in the island as merchants and as planters, 
notwithstanding the vexatious disabilities to 
which they are subject, In such a country there 


’ knowledge of est_curely # eal giv 


es ie 
ive solem- 
nity to Life!. It would deter men, almost irte- 
‘sistibly, from the commission of sin! It would 
cherish a spirit.of constant reverence and hom- 
age toward God, the Unsearchable, yet the every- 
where Present! It would illustrate to us, with 
utmost vividness, the perfectnesas of his govern- 
ment, and the terrible justness and precision of 
future retribution. 


IMPRECATIONS FROM THR PULPIT. 


On two or three occasions during the anniver- 
saries we heard from clergymen on the platform 
imprecations which shocked alike our sentiment 
of veneration and our sense of propriety. Ex- 
cept that the words were more elaborately chosen, 
we could not see wherein these imprecations and 
maledictions differed from the common run of 
cursing which sends men to perdition for their 
acts OF their opinions. These clerical curses 
were leveled against whosoever should recom- 
mend of threaten a dissolution of the Union; and 
they seemed to be introduced merely for pop- 
ular effect. And yet it was noticeable that the 





2 | cannot but be many elements of discontent and 
it} revolution. Most naturally, therefore, the spirit 
uf piratical invasion directs itself toward Cuba. 

There is another influence setting in the same 
direction with still greater power. One of the 
t.| most important branches of American commerce 
is the slave-trade. One of the most important 
D | branches of American industry is the breeding and 
P| raising of Slaves. Our country has its “slave 
coast,” stretching from Mason and Dixon's line 
on the North, to the region of the cotton and su- 
gar plantations in the remote South. Through the 
| greater part of that region, the raising of slaves 
n|is a great and constantly increasing business. 
And this—the raising of slaves—is the only de- 
Y | partment of American industry which has en- 
b | joyed for almost half a century the unintermitted 
and energetic protection of the Federal Govern- 
Y| ment. The importation of slaves from abroad is 
prohibited under penalty of death. Were it not 
tor that prohibition—were there a free trade in 
€| slaves across the Atlantic—the sugar and cotton 
plantations of the extréme South would be sup- 
plied with slave-labor from Africa, at prices per- 
€ | tectly ruinous to the raisers of slaves in Virginia. 
The laws against the foreign slave trade have 
stimulated the domestic slave trade to an unnatu- 
ral and prodigious growth. The steady demand 
for slaves, at high prices, to cultivate new lands, 
first in Georgia and Alabama, then in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, and then in Texas, has prevented 
the abolition of slavery in those States in which 
*| slave-labor is unprofitable ; and it has given to 
the slave-breeding and slave-trading interest, an 
«| importance and a potency over public affairs, 
d} which enables it often to control the course of 
events, 

The great question in Virginia and in the Caro- 
linas—tor even South Carolina has become a 
¢ | siave exporting State—is how to widen the mar- 
ket for the sale of slaves. Mississippi and Louis- 
ana Willere long be glutted. Texas will pro- 
bably be able a few years hence to raise as many 
uegroes as she will want for her own use. The 
opening of a new market for American slaves, 
would add new value to the property cf every 
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slaveholder in the slaveproducing States. Cuba 
is one of the greatest slavemarkets in the world. 
At present it is supplied from Africa. In spite 
of treaties and laws—in spite of the vigilance of 
British cruisers at both ends of the voyage—in 





OFFICE REMOVED, 
The office of The Independent is removed from 20 
William-street to 24 Beekman-street, in the chamber 


of the house lately occupied by the worthy Mayor of 
the city of New York. The apartments are larger, 


more airy, and in all respects more agreeable than ou 
former rooms. It is nearer to the Post-office as i 


now stands, and will be still nearer when the new 
Post-office shall be built on the site of the Old Brick 


church, It is also more central to the other religiou 


and charitable institutions which our friends are ac- 
customed to frequent. And, moreover, we shall be in 
‘loser contact with our neighbors of the New York 


Observer, the New York Evangelist and New Yor 


Presbyterian, the New Yoik Recorder, the Christian 
Intelligencer, and others, and can more readily enjoy 
their friendly vigilance, and in turn exercise a frater- 


nal care to check their ultraisms. 


Another advantage will be, that, having more room, 
we can now mail ten or fifieen thousand papers as 
easily as we have heretofore done five thousand—pro- 
vided our friends will send us the requisite number of 


aew subscribers. 


INVASION OF CUBA. 


One result of our late war with Mexico, asof al 


wars, is that the country is infested with men 
who, having had a taste of military life, are in- 
‘isposed to live by the prosaic arts and labors o! 
The termination of hostilities is ordi 


peace, 
sarily followed by the disbanding of armies and th 
eduction of naval forces, 


ire turned loose without employment—perhap 
o be robbers on land—perhaps to be pirates o 
he sea. 

Mexico has been invaded and plundered by ou 
urmies, 


jer the necessity of purchasing peace and th 
continuance of her national existence, by partin 


vith provinces large enough to make an empire. 


The consequence is, that, in the minds of a certai 
portion of our people, there has been kindled u 
t passion for invasion and conquest. 
4 our country, and especially in the South-wes 


ureto be found the men whoinvaded and conquered 
Mexico, and who consider themselves quite able 


\0 invade, and to conquer or dismember an 
other country that may happen to be in their way. 
Nor are they the only Americans favored with 
such a conceit of themselves. 


of an Anglo-American Republic upon Mexica 


soil, the annexation of that republic to the 


In this way, multi 
cades of men who have been carefully trained t 
he trade of violence, of bloodshed, of confla- 
cration, and of plunder, and have been habituated 
o the intense excitement of perilous enterprise. 


Her ancient capital has been occupied, 
er pride has been humbled, and she has been un- 


Tn all parts 


spite of the disadvantages under which Cuba 
iabors as a dependency of Spain—thousands of 
slaves are every year importe. into that island 
1} trom Africa. It is therefore a great object with 
s | the American slavebreeding interest, to break up 
that African slavetrade and to obtain a monopoly 
in the business of supplying Cuba with slaves. 
Let Cuba be seized by a piratical expedition— 
organized as a slaveholding State—and then an- 
aexed to the Union; and not less than 25 per cent. 
will be added to the value of all the slavcs in 
this country. Of course such an expedition can 
“| aardly fail to command, throughout the slave- 
holding and especially the slave-elling States, a 
lively and active sympathy. The owners of 
slaves, unless restrained by strong moral princi- 
ple, cannot buat regard the movement with favor. 
And they may well afford millions of dollars to 
promote its success. Nobody need wonder where 
the money came from that has been hazarded in 
this enterprise. 


It is well understood that for many years a 
certain class of ambitious men in the Southera 
States bave entertained the gigantic conception 
of a great slaveholding empire surrounding 
that American Mediterranean the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. The acquisition of Texas was a grand step 
toward the attainment of their object. Give 
them Cuba next, and the rest will be easy. Yu- 
} | catan can be seized at any moment, and then 
he remainder of the Mexican coast, from Yu- 
catan to Texas, will soon be added to their ac- 
juisitions. It will not be surprising then if it 
shall turn out that men of high political stand- 
» | ‘ng bave given their counsels and their contribu- 
‘ions to the invasion of Cuba. Indeed such men 
have already begun to show themselves in both 
Houses of Congress as the patrons of the move- 
ment. 

We cannot permit ourselves to doubt that 
. | ‘he President will be sustained by the country at 
,, | ‘atge in the measures which he has taken to put 
ihe laws in force against this criminal enterprise. 
, | (£ our country is to be the head-quarters of every 
sigantic scheme of piracy—if, contrary to the 
‘aw of nations and contrary to the faith of 
_ | treaties, warlike expeditions are to befitted out 
y |i eur pors against governments with which 
we are in relations of peace and amity—we shall 
,, | 3000 find ourselves outlawed from the great com- 
» munity of civilized nations; we shall stand on 
the same level with the piratical States of North- 
1, | erm Africa; and the world will be compelled to 
anite in arms against us, 


r 
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) GOD'S OMNISCIENCE. 


resp of the audience to such denunciatory 
periods was quite tame ; there was but little ap- 
plause, and that rather faint. This was not be- 
cause of any want of affection for the Union, 
but because nobody feels the Union to be in dan- 
ger. The cry, “Dissolution of the Union,” is 
too old and trite to awaken fear, whether uttered 
by some hotspur on the floor of Congress with 
pistol in hand, or by some zealous reformer who 
conceives that the Constitution has become an 
instrument of oppression. 

The imprecations of David have given no lit- 
tle perplexity to commentators imbued with the 
spirit of Christ. These, however, can be ex- 
plained by the fact that David stood as God’s 
representative, at the head of His visible king- 
dom on earth ; so that the enemies of David were 
the enemies of the Lord. But we do not recog- 
nize any minister of Christ as the vicegerent of 
Jehovah, nor do we look upon this Union as sus- 
taining the same relation to the kingdom of God 
on earth as did the kingdom of Israel. Let it 
not be said of any minister of the Gospel of 
peace, “his mouth is fall of curring.” 


—_——e 


THE VISION OF DEATH. 


Taking up Bryant’s Thanatopsis the other day 
for reperusal, we were more than ever impressed 
with its sepulchral gloom, through which there 
gleams no ray of hope or consolation, no fire of 
immortality. A cffill came over us as we laid 
the book aside and asked, is this all that Philo- 
sophy, decked in the gorgeous attire of Poetry, 
can do to cheer the spirit in view of death. The 
last few lines of the Poem will be immortal, be- 
cause that little word ¢rust—though the poet does 
not intimate the object of that truast—awakens in 
the devout mind associations of faith and hope 
in Him who conquered death ; because through 
that little loop-hole the Christian may pour some- 
what of his own light through the dark portal 
which the poet has reared for the mansion of the 
dead, thus transforming the huge frowning fig- 
ures that beset the entrance into colossal pillars 
that support the massive arch while Faith and 
Hope pass safely under. 

What comfort is there in the thought that we 
shall lie down in the same bed with patriarchs 
and kings and warriors, and all the past genera- 
licns of men; that the winds, the streams, the 
forest leaves, the ever rolling ocean shali sigh 
our requiem; and that all the living ia their 
countless generations shall follow us until the 
desolated giobe shall swing silent and dark, a 
crowded sepulcher*? What comfort is there iv 
the thought that death is the common, the uni- 
versal fate of men? Nay, does not this add 
rather toits gloom? We can have no sympathy 
with a mind that offers such sentiments as the 
sum of its consolation in view of death, We 
turn from it as from the embrace of an iceberg. 
Gigantic it may be, and flashes of various colored 
light may shoot from its surface—but it is cold, 
deathly cold. 

Death in itself is a gloomy event. It must be 
so. It was meant to be so. Nothing can re- 
lieve it but faith in Christ and immortality. A 
greater poet than Bryant has described the grave 
as a land of darkness, as darkness itself ; and of 
the shadow of death, without any order, and where 
the light is as darkness. 

Such was the view which a good man had of 
the grave, four thousand years ago. It is the 
only view possible where Christianity is un- 
known. And after all tie light and warmth 
which Christianity has shed around it, the grave 
is still a cold, dark place. It has no attractions; 
it can have none. We may spread the rich turf 
over it; we may adorn it with flowers which the 
hand and the tear of affection shall keep always 
in bloom; we may surround it with shrubbery, 
to screen it from storms, and to seclude it from 
the noisy careless world; the sunbeams may 
steal softly over it; the birds may build their 
nests in the willow that bends at its head, and 
may warble their sweet notes on the balmy air ; 
fountains may be murmuring near, and streams 
may go bubbling by ; the evergreen may relieve 
even the cheerlessness of winter; but it is still 
the grave,—the cold, dark, silent grave. Faith 
may not fear it; Hope may leap over it into the 
land of brightness and of joy immortal ; care, 
toil, suffering, disappointment may render death 
to the inconsiderate a welcome relief; or the 
soul that pants after the fullness of God may 
long for the dissolution of its earthly taberna- 
cle; but none of all these things can make the 
grave inviting. 

The grave, indeed, is another place since Jesus 
slept there; but only because he rose again. 
The light comes not from the grave, but from 
the resurrection and from heaven beyond. The 
Christian does not look upon death or the grave 
with so much of dread and repulsion as did Job ; 
he can look upon them not only without fear, 
but with feelings of triumph. But this is not 
because death and the grave are changed, but 


The events of the 
last few years, such as the wresting of Texas 
from its ancient possessors and the establishment 


That God must exercise some oversight of hu- 
man affairs, is obvious to every thinker. It is 
essential to the performance of those grand of- 
fices which are appropriate to his Being, and his 
attitude in the universe. It is involved, indeed, 
by the very idea of His Being; and if it were 


if) 


because the future is changed, because life and 
immortality are brought to light in the Gospel. 
The way by which we pass out of the world is 
still narrow, and dark, and cold and clammy, 
though our sharpened vision may see ‘sweet 
fields beyond, and our quickened ear may catch 
celestial strains. We should look at death as it 
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| Chilling indeed is the vision of death, without 
the vision of life and immortality ih Christ. 
_ 


_ ANNIVERSARY ACCOMMODATIONS, 


A degree of quite unnecessary excitement 
seems to have been occasioned in one or two 
quarters by the information given in The Inde- 
pendent a few weeks since, that no general ar- 
rangement would be made among families in 
the city for the entertainment of strangers in at- 
tendance on the Anniversaries. The Christian 
Mirror (Portland) thanks Rev. Mr. Chickering 
of that city for his ‘ skilful rebuke’ of such con- 
duct in his Home Missionary speech ; declares 
that “the seedy hat often covers a clear, strong, 
prolific head; the thread-bare coat buttons round 
a heart larger than all New York ; and, morally 
and intellectually, as ‘ independent ;’ ” that “ they 
can do without New York with as little injury 
as New York can do without them; and that 
their influence is as important to the cause as 
that of the men with the gold ring and the goodly 
apparel ;” and winds up its animadversion in this 
wise : 

“ But we wish to be just; and therefore limit 
our censures to those who deserve them ; or till 
we know whether those newspaper utterances 
on this subject express the general voice of New 
York and Boston Christians, or whether they 
have been given on individual responsibility. 
We cannot believe that a cardinal requisition of 
the Christian code is thus to be set at nought, 
deliberately and permanently, by Christian citi- 
zens. Ifso, God may give them their heart’s 
desire, and send leanness into their souls.” 

If our respected brother of the Mirror has suf- 
ficiently relieved himself by these bard words to 
be ready to reason on the matter, we will take 
the liberty to rentind him that we did not advise 
the course to which he objects, or in any way 
labor or aid in bringing it about. We simply 
stated the fact that nogeneral arrangement would 
be made, such as had been made in years past; 
and alluded to the causes which, as matter of 
fact, had operated on those concerned to produce 
the change. One of these was—and that by no 
means the more important one—that the hospi- 
tality of families had, in some cases, in years 
past been greatly abused. These families, 
therefore, did not incline to open their houses 
again. Other families had left the vicinity of 
the Tabernacle, in the general and constant mi- 
gration ‘up-town ? and the result of all was— 
what we specified—no general arrangement the 
present year for the entertainment of strangers. 
We had no intention of vilifying any class, or 
‘ branding theie fair characters, as the Mirror 
suggests; but made the announcement season- 
ably to prevent possible disappointment on the 
part of those coming to the city—and gave the 
reasons for it, that it might be seen that the 
information was reliable, and furthermore that 
the Christian families of New York might be 
vindicated from the suspicion of being altogether 
mean and narrow, and liable to the curse of ‘lean- 
ness in their souls.’ It will be remembered that 
at the same time we expressly said that those ac- 
quainted in the city would go, of course, to their 
accustomed places. We urged the propriety too of 
churches or individuals, in the country-districts, 
enabling their ministers to come to the meetings 
if they were not otherwise able. We add further, 
if that be necessary, that we had no smallest 
reference in the remarks to our irate brother of 
the Mirror ; and that if he will visit us next 
year, and accept our well-meant endeavors to 
make bim comfortable, nothing will give us more 
heart-felt pleasure than to open our houses to him 
and his. 

And now, if this matter is sufficiently treated, 
will the editor of the Mirror, who seems to have 
had this paper in his eye more than usually last 
week, be good enough to tell us what aie the 
“certain articles” in The Independent about which 
he tells his readers—who, most of them, have no 
way of knowing anything concerning this journal 
except what they learn from him—that they “as- 
sert, or at least indicate, a change (from orthodox 
views) more radical and extensive, than any here 
disclosed,” i. e. in Dr. Bacon’s Quarter-century 
Sermon. Thou shalt not speak evil of thy 
neighbor—is a rule which the Mirror should be 
willing to be bound by. And to wrongfully cast 
suspicion upon another’s soundness in the faith, 
can hardly be much higher in the scale of morali- 
ties than to “make thousands suffer in their repu- 
tation for the boorishness of one, two, or half a 
dozen individuals.” 


THE RIGHT OF WITHDRAWAL FROM CiiURCH- 
FELLOWSHIP. 


To the Editors of the Independent. 

The following letter was recently handed to 
the clerk of a Congregational church in Western 
New York, by one who had, from the organiza- 
tion of the church, been a prominent and an in- 
fluential member : 

“ To the Clerk of the Cong. church in * * * 

“ Dear Sir :—Having for a long time been fully 
persuaded that there was a radical difference be- 
tween many of the methbers of the church and 
myself in our views of the first principles of 
Christianity, and right and wrong of action ; and 
believing that where such differences exist, it is 
worse than useless, or profitless to continue 
church connections; in the absence of any pas- 
tor to the church, I request you either ‘o erase 
my name from the membership of the church, or 
to request a dismission from the church, in such 
manner as accords with the practice of the 
church, and I hereby give notice that I shall no 
longer regard myself as entitled to its privileges 
or bound by its action.” ~ 

Various members of the church having labored 
unsuccessfully to induce the brother to withdraw 
his request, the clerk laid it before the church, 
and a committee was appointed to ascertain and 
report what is a proper course of action for the 
church in such a case—whether a member whose 
moral character stands fair, and against whom no 
labor has been commenced, has the right to with- 
draw from the church, or whether it would ac- 
cord with Gospel rules and the practice of Con- 
gregational church government, for the church, 
by vote, to dismiss such a one from its connec- 
tion, or, (in case of their failing to induce the 
brother to resume his walk with the church) to 
erase his name from the records without formal 
excommunication ? 

The committee have not access to many trea- 
tises upon Congregational church government. 
This is the second request of the kind made to 


sunion of the eburch to which he belongeth ; in 
i we ue means for the reduei 


church may j 
charged of any 

This withdrawal of fellowship on the part of 
the charch"is sometimes called the lesser excom- 
munitation, being based simply upon the neglect 
of ordinances and not upon anything scandalous 
in character or conduct. [t is not strictly an ex- 
communication, but rather the declaration of the 
fact that a previously existing relation has ter- 
anisiated from such a cause. This principle or 
rule of the Platform appears to us to be dictated 
by common sense and obvious propricty. Due 
care should be taken that a church member does 
not slip out from his obligations at this door in 
order to evade censure for misconduct ; and due 
pains should be taken to persuade one who may 
be in a morbid spiritual state to a better frame of 
mind. But sapposing the individual honest and 
correct in the belief that he is not a Christian, 
why compel him to play the hypocrite, or why 
load him with the burden of church censures ? Or 
if he has become fully and irreversibly impressed 
with the conviction that he shall be violating 
duty by continuing in the church, what moral 
weight will attach to a vote of censure or ex- 
communication on such a withdrawal ? 
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ASTOUNDING FRAUD AT THE ALMS HOUSE. 


From the first annual report of the “Govern 
ors of the Alms House,” we learn that an enor- 
mous fraud has been perpetrated for years in the 
managenfent of that institution. The “Govern- 
ors” are appointed by the Legislature, and exer- 
cise a supervision over all the public institutions 
of the city, paramount to that of the officers of 
those institutions. In their report for the year 
1849, which has recently been issued, they make 
the following statement : 

“Tt will be noticed that the average number of 
inmates in the Alms House proper, since it has 
been under the control of this Board, as shown 
by the report of the Warden of that institution, 
has been about nine hundred and fifty-four, while 
in the late annua! report of the Commissioner of 
the Alms House, the average number of inmates 
during the year is stated at two thousand five hun- 
dred and two, and for several years preceding it 
had approached the same number. The average, 
as stated in the report of the present Warden, is 
made from actual weekly enuimerations of its in- 
mates; that given in the previous annual reports 
from the institution, the Board of Governors have 
no hesitation in saying was purely fictitious, anu 
was known s0 to be, both by the Superintendent 
of the Alms House and the Commissioner. The 
magnitude and boldness of this imposition upon 
the public render it alinost incredible that it 
should have no foundation. Such, however, is 
the simple fact. The Alms House has probably 
had as many inmates during the last eight montns 
as ever, and its ulmost capacity would not ac- 
commodate as many, by mure than a thousand, 
as stated in previous reports to bave been its 
average population, The only explanation given 
to the Board of these singular statements in the 
previous reports of the Aims House Department, 
by the officers concerned in it, was, that the num- 
ber was made up m the same manner as had been 
customary for many years.” 

These facts should call forth the comments 
of the daily press, bnt as yet we have seen no 
allusion to them. They show the great utility of 
the Board of Governors, and the need of a tho- 
rough reform in the appointing of public institu- 
tions. During eight months of the past year, 
(from May 8th to Dec. 31st,) the Governors have 
effected a deduciion in the expenses of the Alins 
House of $81,978 74, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. Jn 1848 
the amount charged for supplies was $57,500 98 ; 
for the same months in 1849, it was $19,352 02. 
The salaries for 1848 were $5,057 32; whereas 
for 1849 they were but $2,476 07. Somebody's 
pocket has been well lined at the expense of a 
thousand fictitious extra paupers. 

THE CONNECTICUT QUESTION. 

Messrs. Epitrors :—In a letter which I ad- 
dressed to you some time ago, and which you 
were so good as to publish, | attempted to show 
that the Hartford Central Association had shut 
the door against a regular trial of Dr. Bushnell. 
My reasoning was not deemed conclusive by you. 
The idea has since been several times expressed 
in your paper, that the way is still open for a 
complaint to be presented to the Hartford Centra! 
Association ; and the recent action of the Asso- 
ciation of New Haven West, seems to have been 
based, in part, at least, on this supposition. 
had thought of troubling you with another com- 
munication on this subject—but the last N. E 
Religious Herald contains an article signed “ C ,” 
and written by one of the members of the Hart 
ford Central Association, which expresses my 
views so much better than [ could express them 
myself, that I should be highly gratified if you 
would transfer it to your columns, and point out 
the fallacy in the reasoning, if you think it falla- 
cious. I am yours, sincerely, 

B. Tyier, 

East Windsor Hill, May 9, 1850. 

We must beg Dr. Tyler to excuse us from com- 
plying with his request. The particular question 
as to whether the Hartford Central Association 
have or have not shut out all charges against Dr. 
Bushnell has been discussed already, to some ex- 
tent, in our columns, A communication on that 
subject, from a member of thet Association (writ- 
ten, we are authorized to say, by Dr. Porter, of 
Farmington,) was published in The Independent 
for April 11. Dr. Tyler has favored us with a 
communication on the same subject, and we have 
written something ourselves. We are unwilling 
to renew the discussion. To readers out of 
Hartford County, and still more to readers out of 
Connecticut, the question cannot seem particu- 
larly important. It strikes us that there is a 
short way of ending the debate. If Dr. Tyler 
will ride down from South Windsor to the next 
meeting of the Hartford Central Association, with 
a regular complaint against Dr. Bushnell in his 
pocket, and will lay the complaint before that 
body, with a formal request that they will “di- 
rect to the calling of the council,” that thus the 
offender may be duly proceeded against, there 
will probably be no more dispute on this particu- 
lar question. 

Meanwhile, it gives us pleasure to inform our 
readers, that the Hartford Religious Herald, of 
May 11, contains a very ingenious and well- 
written article, signed “C.,” which, as Dr. Tyler 
informs us, was written by a member of Hart- 


STATISTICS OF MORTALITY. 


The annual report of the City Inspector, of the 
number of deaths and interments in the city of 
New York, which has just been published, con- 
tains some very interesting statistics as to the 
comparative mortality of different diseases and 
among different ages and classes of population. 

The whole number of deaths reported to the 
department during the year 1849 was 23,773, of 
which 23,147 were whites and 626 blacks. De- 
ducting the still-born and premature births 
(1320), and deaths by casualties and ‘violence 
(367), and 80 brought from other places for inter- 
ment, the total number of deaths from disease 
alone was 22,006. The number of deaths among 
adults was 11,745; children 12,028. 

Of the whole number deceased, 15,178 were 
natives of the United States, 5680 natives of 
Ireland, and 1535 natives of Germany; the bal- 
ance from various foreign countries. 

The total number of deaths at the public insti- 
tutions was 4010, of which 966 occurred at 
Ward’s island and 545 at Bellevue hospital ; 
many of these were from cholera. 

The largest proportion of interments was in 
the Roman Catholic cemeteries, amounting in all 
to 7552; the next in the Potter's field, amount- 
ing to 5602. These facts show among what 
classes is the greatest mortality. . 

The highest ratio of mortality during the yea 
was in the month of July, when the deaths were 
5296 ; the lowest in November, when the whole 
number of deaths was 992. 

Of the whole number of deaths 4452 were of 
one year and under; and 3031 were between 
thirty and forty, the periods of greatest mortality 
being early infancy and the prime of life. There 
were 43 deaths between the ages of ninety and 
one hundred and 7 over one hundred years of age. 

The whole number of deaths by cholera was 
5071; but next to this pestilence in fatality was 
consumption, of which 2086 died during the year. 
he total mortality from pulmonary diseases was 
3673! The wictims of dysentery were 1256, of 
dropsy in the head 718, of apoplexy 562, of ty- 
phus fever 415, and of scarlet fever 266. 

Of the 5071 deaths by cholera 3250 were for- 
eigners and 2219 of these were natives of Lreland. 
The inhabitants of the wards in which the 
cholera mostly prevailed “ were among the most 
miserably poor and destitute ; just in that half- 
starved and exposed condition that reduces the 
vis vite too low successfully to repel disease of 
any kind, much jess an epidemic of this nature. 
[hey were, in fact, the proper food for Asiatic 
cholera.” 

“If then,” continues the report, “we can so 
far approximate to a knowledge of this disease, 
as to Know who are the victims it most frequently 
selects, and to know that those victims are the 
indigent, who exist in a state of semi-starvation 
rags and want; surely an enlightened philanthro- 
py, a8 well as considerations of duty should sug- 
gest some plan of prevention.” 

But when will philanthropy exert itself 
wisely in this direction? Among the many im- 
provements now in progress in the city we notice 
none designed to better the condition of the poor 
by improving their habitations. Those fearful 
scourges Cholera and Consumption will continue 
their ravages until measures of sanitary reform 
are undertaken upon a scale commensurate with 
the wants of a population of half amillion. The 
cholera is again creeping up the Mississippi and 
breaking out in emigrant ships. Now is the time 
for the city authorities to cleanse the city thor- 
oughly ayd to make efficient arrangements to 
keep it clean through the summer; and now is 
the time for the benevolent to form their plans 
for improving the tenements and the physical 
condition of the poor. 
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PROTESTANTISM AT ROME. 


The item of news in the little paragraph that 
follows, must be our apology to our New School 
Presbyterian brethren for giving publicity to the 
grave suspicions that seem entertained in Tus- 
cany, in regard to their orthodoxy. We take it 
from the correspondence of the Christian Times. 
Perhaps some numbers of the late Presbyterian, 
exported to ltaly might clarify their reputation, 
and rel.eve bis Holiness. 

Tuscany, April 26, 1850. 

Mr. Hastings, the American Presbyterian Min- 
ister at Rome, has received from the Pope, per- 
mission to open a Presbyterian place of worship 
at Rome, and his Holiness has farther signified 
bis intention of giving him a locale within the 
walls of the city for this purpose. Your readers, 
however, must not attribute this to any growing 
liberality on his part—itis simply a = pro quo; 
Mr. Cass, the American Chargé d’Atlairs, having 
laid the Pope under obligations by his activity in 
saving life and property in Rome during the Re- 
pablic. Besides, it is well-known that the Pope 
would willingly propitiate America to advance 
the cause of Rome in the States. The only draw- 
back is, that Mr. Hastings is understood to belong 
to what ave called the New School Presbyterians in 
in America—the orthodoxy of whose views is called 


in question, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


This Society was formed by the Baptists on 
their separation from the American Bible Society 
on the question of the manner of translating the 
word baptizo. The annual meeting“took place in 
this city on the 221 inst.” and was rendered 
memorable by a discussion on the question of 
preparing a new or revised English Bible. The 
debate was so managed as to assume more of the 
character of a personal controversy than of a 
grave discussion of a great and fundamental 
question of Christian duty. The attendance of 
members was very large, and from great dis- 
tances, brought together to declare their views 
on this question. The result is gratifying to the 
friends of the Bible generally, of all denomina- 
tions, there being an overwhelming majority in 
favor of confining the Society’s issues of the 
English Scriptures exclusively and permanently 
to the common version, without note or comment. 
Dr. Cone was reélected President, but declined, 
and Dr. Welch was chosen. Rev. 8. 8, Cutting 
was elected Cor. Sec. in place of Mr. Wyckoff. 

The income of the year from subscriptions and 
other sources was $41,625. There is a balance 
remaining of $389 63. During the past year 
there were received from legacies, $1162 25; 
from church associations and from individuals, 
$18,536 66; donations from auxiliary societies, 
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shire, which arrived on the 27th fro; 
lost 22 steerage ‘passengers by cholera On th 


Tue GeneraL AssEMBLies, 
Our Detroit Correspondent’s description 
scenes and transactions in the New Rchool Gey 
Assembly will be found extremly interestj oe 
instractive. ng and 

Our Cincinnati correspondent has no 
his favor this week ; we therefore give 
of the O. 8. Assembly. The number in 
increased to 216, viz., 128 ministers ang 
the largest attendance since the separatiy 
Dr. Breckinridge’s resolutions that they he 
hold the union ef the States together because », 
held themselves together, was discussed anq $n. 
the table, 108 to 79, leaving the Union to take, . 
of itself. . 

** A communication from a Preshyt 
itself the Presbytery of Rochester, 1, 
tion with any General Assembly, ey 
mode of reconciling all difficulties } 


occasion. 
Independent are gone or going, that we hope to prese : 
a good account in onr next, of the scenes apg , 
bearings, with such statistical and other repo... 
may seem to be most called for. a 
do not begin the matter in this number. 
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St. Louis is the place of meeting next year», 
Dollar Newspaper project occasioned a day's tng 
resulting in nothing. The Book of Mys, — 
argued for and against, and the Committes 
tinued another year. The public meeting, .. 
nected with the several Missionary and other p... 
of the Assembly, were fully attended anj \,.... 
interesting. 
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Boston Awwniversaries.—This js Anniversen 


Boston, always an interesting and g\;,,, 
ing 


So many of those connected wit, 7), 


On this Account we 


AL ASSOCIATIONS OF CONG» 
TIONALISTS, 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING IN IS) 
Maine, South Berwick, 4th Tuesday, 25th of Jum 
N. Hampshire, Great Falls, 4th Tuesday, 27th Au 
Massavhusetts, Sandwich, 4th Tuesday, 25th Juv 
Khode Island, Bristol, 2d Tuesday, 1th June 
Connecticut, Litchfield, 3d Tuésday, 15th J ux 


Burlington, 3d Tuesday, 8th Jun 


New York, 4th Thursday, 22d August. 
lowa, Dubuque, Ist Thursday, 6th June 
Michigan, Kalamazoo, 4th Tuesday, 28th May 


InsTALLaTion.—Rev. George Thacher was 
stalled on Sabbath evening, the 26th inst., by the Thin 
Presbytery of New York, pastor of the Allen-sree 
Presbyterian church. Rev. Wm. H. Spencer, of Vue 
offered the introdactory prayer; Rev. Dr. Camp 


propounded the constitutional questions, »: 


offered the installing prayer; Rev. D. B. Coc 
late pastor, preached the sermon from | Cor.3 ° 
“ So then, neither is he that planteth anything, woither 
he that watereth: but God that giveth the increas 
The charge to the pastor was delivered by Rev. James 
Knox, and that to the church by Rev. Dr. Asa 1) 


For the Independen 
F 


NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Messrs. Eprrorns:—In accordance with a re- 


passed by the alumni of Union Theolo 


gical Seminary, I respectfully request an insertion 


ollowing sketch of the proceedings at 


their last annual meeting. 

The eighth Anniversary of the associated alun 
ni was held in the chapel of the Institution, W 
nesday afternoon, May 8, at 3 o’elock. Rv 
James Aikin of Gloucester, Mass. was first called 
to preside, and opened the meeting with praye 
after which he resigned the chair to Rev. Edward 


one of the Vice Presidents, who deliver 


ed a highly entertaining salutatory address 
The officers elected for the ensuing year wer 


wing: President, Rev. W. W. Pattor 
, Conn.; Vice Presidents, Rev. H. Siauson 
umberland, N. Y.; and Rev. N.C. Locks 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, Rey 
J. Addison Cary, New York City ; Recor 
Secretary, Rev. William Belden, New York City 
Rev. Alonzo B. Rich of Harwich, Conn. rea 
an obituary notice of his deceased classmay 
Rev. Noah F. Packard, who died at New-Ovle 
in the year 1847, 

A committee was appointed to invite the {acu 


present at future meetings of the alum: 


Rev. Edwin Bulkley was appointed to prepare 
an obituary notice of Rev. James M. Kimba 
he corresponding Secretary was instructed | 
write to such committees as have failed to p 
pare obituary notices. 


isomely-bound blank-book was presen 
Society by Rev. Addison Cary, which 


is to contain the autographs of the alumni, an 
remain in the Library of the Institution 


. B. Rock wood made an interesting state 


ment respecting the present condition of the Sem 


Je announced it as his purpose to resig 


his connection with the Institution, at the close 
of the present term, and assume a pastoral charge 


Hill, Conn. The thanks of the alumo 


were tendered to Mr. Rockwood for his faith{u 


lenying labors in behalf of the Seminary 


The following Preamble and Resolutions we: 


Whereas, the demand is becoming 
y more and more urgent for a greate! 


f pious, educated, and efficient ministers 


both for our own and foreign lands—and wher 


e renewed evidence of the great neces 


sity for, and usefulness of the Union Theologice 
Seminary, in furnishing this needed supp!) 
Resolved, That as alumni of this Institution, » 
feel it our duty and our privilege, as far as co 
sistent, to aid, both by our influence and our | 
sonal labor, in its support and permanent es 


Resolve ?, That while we acknowledge the | 


e and the liberality of many of the friends 
minary, in their efforts for its endowmen' 


we must be allowed to express our conviction, 
that as yet the Union Theological Seminary has 
not received that liberal support of whic h it has 


tself abundantly worthy 

the transaction of miscellaneous busi 
opportunity was given lo each one pre 
give a brief account of his labors and 
ce. The time thus occupied was a mos 


delightful season of fraternal intercourse. Some 
were enabled to testify to the goodness of God 11 
giving them uninterrupted happinesa in their ¢ 


id social relations ; others recounted |! 


loss of near and dear relatives, and some ba 


yrecious revivals of -religion in their s¢ 
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Union, the consequent war with Mexico, and the 
agitation of the public mind with battles and ad- 
ventures that seem almost as much like romance 
as like history—have had the effect of inspiring 
multitudes of men, particularly in the South- 
western States, with a predisposition to embark 
in every wild and perilous adventure. 

Nor is this all, Our country is the refuge to 
which thousands of uneasy and adventurous 
spirits are continually fleeing from the disas- 
ters that have troken down the recent revo- 
jutionary movements in Europe. ~The great 
balk of the immigration to our country con- 
sists, no doubt, of peaceful and industrious 
people, peasants, artisans, artists, merchants, 


vera! fields of labor. 

The meeting adjourned to Wednesday P. 

of the next anniversary week, and closed wi! 

prayer and singing. 

The attendance was unusually large, and ‘'° 

exercises throughout were of more than ordiva’) 

interest. Those who were enabled to be pres 

itis believed will remember this meeting as 

of the most delightful of Anniversary week 
Yours respectfully, 

R. 8. Sronrs Dickinson, Sec. pro t¢ 


—_——e 0 —— 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT 


Bostox, Tuesday, May 28, 159" 
Messrs. Eprrors :—! have retained my ‘et 


denied, our conceptions of God would hardly be 
an advance upon the blankest Atheism. Ac- 
cordingly, all religionists, however degraded in 
their views, have attributed to the Supreme 
Being, some degree of concern in human affairs, 
and some extent of supervision over them; and 
the necessity and the reality of this, all, who ad- 
mit the existence of the Deity, are ready to con- 
cede. But the Scriptures go farther than natural 
Religion, in showing us the eztent of this super- 
vision. According to their imperative declara- 
tion, this oversight of the Deity is universal. 
It penetrates his whole system. 
all events. 
from it. 


is, as we shall find it, that we may know how to 
rise above it. 

The Patriarch of Uz in his afflictions besought 
God to grant him a brief respite from suffering 
before death. His prayer resembled that of the 
Psalmist, “Oh spare me, that I may recover 
strength, before I go hence, and be no more.” 
Looking upon death as the termination of all 
earthly good, and knowing but little, if anything, 
of the bliss that lies beyond, Job earnestly de- 
sired that his last days might be days of com- 
fort. “Are not my days few?’ Must I not at 
It extends to| all events soon die* Cease then, and let me 
There are none whatever excluded | alone, that may take comfort a little, before I 
It is not the conduct of particular in- | go whence I shall not return, even to the land of 


ford Central Association. If “C” had sent his 
article directly to us, we should have been 
tempted to publish it for the sake of replying to 
it. But the temptation is not so strong to copy it 
from another journal, especially when by so 
doing, we should be compelled to exclude the 
communications of our own correspondents. 


$10,832 80; sales of Bibles and Testaments, 
$7947 15; returns from books donated, $2517 20. 
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election for Paris, and for one of the Depart- 
ments, Sadne-et-Loire. To the dispassionate Eng- 
lish politician the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment and of the majority, is perfectly-inexplica- 
ble, and looks like downright infatuation. The 
men of “Order” assured themselves of victory at 
the election, and the correspondent of the Times 
Was quite certain, even to a close approximation 
to the number of the majority. The measures taken 
by Carlier, the police minister, were most un- 
scrupulous, but all were in vain. Now the men 
of order,—the furious moderates in their defeat 
turn their arms against the electors, and at. this 
moment a measure of sweeping disfranchisement 


this church within a few years. We presume 
similar cases are of frequent occurrence in other 
churches, and that the published opinion of the 
editors of The Independent, as to what is the 
Bibie rule, and the practice of Congregational 
churches in such cases, would be generally ac- 
ceptable and extensively useful. We respectfully 
request the publication of your opinion in the 
columns of The Independent. 
Yours &c., 


Barrist German Cuvrcu.—A very interesting 
German church was formed in 1846, of members 
of Rev. Dr. Sommers’s church in this city, and 
Rev. John Eschman became their excellent pas- 

ee tor. God has smiled on his labors, and ae 

received 111 members by baptism, and by 
: " we letter—greater prosperity than has been enjoyed 
by any other Baptist church in the city during 
the same time. They have hitherto met in a 
hall, which has become too strait for them, and 
they have now bought a building in Avenue A, 
between First and Second streets, in the midst of 


One t 
of this ( 
tation ti 
Consid 
to be 


We have received from our readers is; different 
parts of the country, many letters commendatory 
of our course in respect to the great political 
question of the day. It is hardly necessary to 


It is difficult to state what is the usage of Con- 
>cgational churches in the case here propos-d ; 
for it is a case which is not fully treated in any 
of those works which are entitled to considera- 


has been matured. Cowarily, and yet audacious, 
the ministers shrunk from initiating the measure, 
placing the work in the hands of a commission 


and teachers. But mingled with this count- 
Jess multitude ate not a few who have been 


dividuals, or of a particular community, or of 


all communities in a particular age; but it is the 


darkness and the shadow of death; a land of 
darkness, as darkness itself, and of the shadow 


tion as authorities with respect to Congregational 
usages. We find no allusion to it in Upham’s 


say, that such expressions of approbation are re- 
ceived with gratitude, especially when accompa- 
nied, as so many of them are, with the names of 


a dense German population. The house will hold 
600 persons, and cost $8000. We do not accord 


for this 


week for the purpose of giving )% 


some brief notice of our Anniversaries up to 100" 





actively engaged in schemes of revolution, who| conduct of MAN ;—of man universally, and with- Ratio Discipline. Punchard, in his view of 


less <p tage 


a 


composed exclusively of Legitimists and Orlean- 
ists. The scheme is to adopt the artifices and 
swindling tricks by which the franchise is }imit- 


have plotted the overthrow of thrones and aris- 
tocracies, who have organized insurrections, 
who have fought behind barricades or have 


out limitation ;—of man in all races, and all 
ages,—as always a creature of God and a subject 


of death. No description of Hades by the an- 
cients can be compared with this in intensity ; 
nor can any translation convey the deepening 


Congregationalism holds the following language : 


“It may be proper to remark in this connection, 
that we suppose Christ has given his churches 


new subscribers. But we do not find it neces- 
sary to fortify our self-respect, or to make a show 
of having public opinion on our side, by publish- 


with the remark of the New York Recorder, that 
this case appeals only to Baptists. The Recorder 
says: 


yesterday. Though your columns have har! 
ceased to groan under the pressure of the repo" 
of the New York meetings there may be some 


of His government—which is before the eye and| intensity of the original. The region of the 
the judgment of the Lord. It is not a portion of | dead isa land of darkness ;—covered with gloom ; 
man’s conduct ; the prominent events in his his-| where death, like some frowning castle, throws 
tory; the acts of his life which are marked and | farand wide its somber shade; it is darkness 
conspicuous ; but it is his whole conduct, with- itself'as when the sun goes down and the stars 
out qualification or restriction, over which God | do not shine out ; it is the “deep darkness of the 
looks, and which comes up clearly before his | shadow of death.” It is without any order ;— 
Intelligence. The uniform declaration of the | like the ancient chaos, without form and void— 
Scriptures is, {all and unequivocal, hampered with | “a vast, immeasurable abyss, dark, wasteful, 
no limitations and clouded by no ambiguity, that | wild.” 


ed, and fileched from Englishmen and Frenchmen. 
Fixed residence for two or three years—payment 
of the kind of capitation tax which exists, and of 
the tax on moveable property, which is measured 
by rent, are among the contrivances named. It 
has been stated, that if carried out, this infamous 
scheme will extinguish the rights of five millions 
of Frenchmen. But this cannot be; probably 
the caloulators have assumed that the conditions 


“To meet the liabilities of this undertaking, 
the fe Aw has raised one thousand dollars, 
which has been given of their penury, their re- 
ceipts not averaging ages: pen one Csr per 

youn rother e oi—hts . 
an, Si sinter whe Wiha for fer daily bread, | New York respectively in aid of the cause ' 
has subscribed the balf of a legacy of $600, re-/ the Sabbath and the Protestant Church, to ve") 
cently left her by a relative in Germany. This | crowded and deeply interested audiences. Re’ 
will serve to show the self-sacrificing zeal f/ 1) pow ine spoke aleo with Gov. Pinney 3 


i t with a mets , 
eagen precerg tey va Se peony of their | Colonization meeting on Thursday evening 


ing such communications. 

Nor on the other hand are we ungrateful to 
those few friends who being dissatisfied with our 
course in this respect, are at the pains to inform 
us of their displeasure. All such communica- 
tions are “read, marked, and inwardly digested,” 

“Now, every person about to unite wi _| especially when they come with the postage 
gregational aah ought eae ace paid. We generally learn something from them, 
stand, that there are only two ways by which a| and always try to profit by them. But inasmuch as 


points of interest for you in ours, especially !* 
those particulars wherein they differ. 

Rev. Drs. Bethune and Adams have repea'* 
in this city the sermons which they delivere 


borne their part in the battlefield for freedom, 
and who are now fleeing from the wreck of ali 
their hopes. Such men, for the most part, bring 
nothing with them, and too often they find them- 
selves destitute, helpless, and unfitted for any 
employment that is open to them in a free and 
peaceful country. In most European countries, 
the education of the whole people is essentially 
military. Every man serves his time to the trade 


no authority to dismiss any of their members to 
the world. Church members have been known 
to apply to their pastor for “a dismission from 
the church ;” assigning as a reason, perhaps, 
their personal unfitness for church fellowship ; 
or, their dissatisfaction with the sentiments or 
doings of the charch. 


Se SOD ORE TOLLE IAL 


member may become 


which would affect the Parisian electorate would 
operate uniformly throughout France; whieh 
certainly would not be the case. It will be re- 
membered, that about seven millions of French- 
men voted at the presidential election, “But 
what of the Constitution % it will be asked. The 
answer is, that it has been and is treated as waste 
paper; the Constitution declares that the Legis- 
lature shall determine the conditions under which 
universal suffrage shall be exercised, and it is 
pretended that this gives the power thus to 
abolish universal suffrage. It is said to-day that 





of a soldier’, and every intelligent man has suf- 
ficient knowledge of the military art to take 
command of a company or of a regiment. Such 
men, disappointed, distressed, the heroes of one 
revolution and the victims of another, are likely 


“the ways of man are before the eyes of the 
Lord, and He pondereth aut his goings.” There 
is not a word in his mouth, or a thought in his|and serve only to highten the gloom. Dark, 
heart, but God knows it altogether. No act is| all dark ; light itself transformed into darkness, 


ever performed by him, though in the wildest 


to embark “in any revolutionary enterprise that| solitude, the most impenetrable darkness, but it 


may be proposed to them. 


Ever since the close of the Mexican war, one 
project after another has been on foot, for what 


becomes an element at once in that knowledge of 
the Infinite which is as permanent as God’s 
Being, and by which hereafter our destiny will 


is called “extending the area of freedom.” The} be ruled, ; 


Mexican provinces contiguous to the Rio Grande 


If we bore steadily'in mind this central mo- 





have been looked upon with greedy eyes, and at! mentous fact, of God's presence with us and 


Where even the light is as darkness, the few 
rays that break in upon it are pale and somber, 


Thus did the grave appear to one who could 
say of God, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” Thus does it still appear often to the 
meditative mind, That narrow pit is dark with 
all the light of heaven over it; the river of death 
is cold, though sunbeams are glancing on its 
‘surface. We want some surer support, some 





stronger consolation than Thanatopsis gives, 


permanently separated 
from one of our churches; one is, by dismission 
and recommendation toa sister churc ; theother 
is, by exclusion from church-fellowship. There 


are ho private ways to i 
— aS ay ys to get in or out of our 


ject; ot rather by implication precludes such a 
mode of terminating church membership, but the 
Saybrook Platform seems to contemplate such a 
case in Chap. iii. Sec. iv., which is as follows: 

“It may sometimes come to pass, that a church 
member, not otherwise paces: may fully 
withdraw and divide himself from the com- 





The Cambridge Platform is silent on the sub- 


they are obviously designed for our persona! and 
private benefit, we have not thought it necessary 
to publish them, or to reply to them. 

One such friend, who calls himself “a much 
mortified subscriber for The Independent,” seems 
to be dissatisfied, because we have not published 
or noticed his communication, and has accord- 
ingly sent a copy of it to the Journal of Com- 
merce. We are truly sorry for his mortification, 
but we cannot help it. Had we published his 
letter he would have been “a mortified sub- 
seriber” still, and a great many other subscribers 





would have been “ mortified” too. 


Ba- tist brethren in this city, to whom alone they 
ean p-uperly look for the remaining seven oe 
sand dollars to complete the payments on thelr 

lace of worship. . And shall they look in vain ? 
We trust not.” 


Tur Cuorera.—A year ago, we had reported 
for some weeks the ravages of this disease in the 
West. And in The Independent of May 31, we 
recorded thirteen deaths as having oceurred in 
this city during the week ending the preceding 
Saturday. And from that time regular weekly 
returns were published until 13. Now, we 
have a few cases reported from the West, and 








poned.] 


Our “Anniversaries” proper commenced 

yesterday, at 4 P. M., in the Central ebare® 
where the annual meeting of the Massachuse!!* 
Bible Society was held, and addresses were 1°" 
by Rev. Mr. Hill (Unitarian), of Worcester, Hos 
W. G. Hubbard, of this city, and ex-Gov. Ever 
ett, of Cambridge. Though their remarks wert 
in a very high degree interesting and impressiv 
I forbear to send you matter upon @ subject 
which has #0 recently been at so much Jeng? 
before your readers. . 
{The rest of the letter is necessarily po* 


Morton 
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“ye NEW SCHOOL GBNERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Derrort, May 18, 1850. 
Messk8. Eprrors:— The General Assembly has or 

he projected itself to the borders of the West, and 
a a to give you some account in & general way of 
sirit and doings of the body, its demeanor in these 
anwonted latitudes and longitudes, and its action onall 

i matters of considerable interest that arise. 

The Assembly met on Thursday, May 16th, at 7) 
clock, PM, in the First Presbyterian Charch in De- 
sia and heard the introductory sermon by the Mode- 
rator of the last Assembly, Rev. Philip C. Hay, DD. 
of the Presbytery of Tioga, N.Y. ‘The text was in 2 
Cor 1) : 4— For the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds.” ‘The sermon was excellevt in mat- 


Duffield wished for better assurance of the orthodoxy 
of that body before they should enter into any rela. 
tions to it. He had heard of certain bad influential 
men in that region ; and before acting on this question, 
the Assembly ought to know whether they had not in- 
fected the Congregationalism of Iowa. Mr. Malin said 
that, had no reports of unsoundness reached them, it 
would have been generous in this Assembly to extend 
its fellowship to the body in TIowa—but as suspicion 
was now wakened,that body must first clear itself, 
Rey. Mr. Howe of Iowa City, from the heart of the 
suspected district, very honorably bore testimony to the 
sound New Englandism of the brethren in Iowa, and 
wished, in view of the sensitiveness of the North-west 
on the question between the Congregational and the 
Presbyterian polity, that the Assembly would move 
first in this act of courtesy. Dr. Duffield thought 

: 4 ; s, | that, as such bodies in individual States corresponded 
wer and spirit—discussing the Nature, the Weapon | in rank more nearly with the Synods, they thould 


he Re ‘bristi . Ie differed 
and he ae pabio-cyaed gol of last | rather form relations with them than with the General 
y ane 


: eard | Assembly. The matter was indefinitely postponed. 
The preachers seemed not to have Ear | And now what te all this about? I have diligently 
inquired, and not even Presbyterians from that State 
can tell what these suspicions mean. They complain 
of aggressiveness, of churches gone over—but who are 
the heretics? What is the heresy? The brethren in 
Iowa are of age, and I trust they will speak for them- 
selves, 

The Assembly then went into an interlocutory ses- 
sion on the subject of Home Missions. The discussion 
was deeply interesting, and the Asscmbly seemed 
generally to feel that they were standing on the 
borders of that great field, in which Home Missions 
have done so much, and have yet so much todo. The 
conditions and wants of the West were impressively 
urged. But the denominational spirit had been roused 
by the previous topic, and could not be stayed. Com- 
plaints were freely indulged in, of churches and minis- 
ters passing off to Congregat insinuations of 
meanness were made against a certain kindred de- 
nomination, sometimes named, and sometimes name- 
less—insinuations, and more than that, either of par- 
tiality on the part of the American Home Missionary 
Society in aiding Congregational churches, or of 
finesse on the part of these churches in gaining that 
aid—altogether the necessity grew very apparent that 
more must be done denominationally—special and 
strenuous and Presbyterian measures must be adopted 
by the local bodies for the preservation of their own 
feeble churches. 

Will Eastern Congregationalists need any explana- 
tion of all this? You, at least,in and about New 
York will understand without any note or comment. 
It is the Montrose Synod affair, done over again, with 
variations, on a larger scale. The same “ jfilius de- 
gener” is here, and this General Assembly scems to re 

gard it as one of the ends of its visit to the West, to 
do up with its own hand the chastisement which 
Synods have attempted in vain. The open secret of 
the matter is just this: Congregationalism, as true to 
the New England pattern in faith and practice, as 
Western Presbyterianism is to its pattern in the older 
States, is effectually asserting its right to be preferred 
if men please to prefer it—its right especially to follow 
the sons and daughters of New England into the new 
homes they are finding all over the West, and abide 
with them still. Doubtless it finds difficulties and deli. 
cate positions and besetments of error and unwisdom ; 
but it sails as steadily in these new seas as any other 
craft afloat. 
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spirit. Tt will be happy if the tone of this discourse 
spall be the pervading spirit of the body. 
: The seat eel Rev. D. H. Riddle, DR 
Pittsburgh, Rev. George Duffield, D D. x = ane 
and Rev. Erskine Mason, D.D. of New Lee oe a 
nominated for the Moderatorship- Dr. Mas ‘s 
clined the nomination on the ground that th esy 
would direct their choice to a western eee anche 
close ballot the choice fell po” Dr. Riddle. Vv. U. 
HL Read of Richmond, Va, was chosen Temporary 
Nerk. 
press matters of form, 1 shall only speak of the 
weight'er topics which came into discussion. 
I the World to be Converted? or Redeemed? or 
and? For which of these shall the Charches be 
ommended to fast and pray on the first Monday 
sien wry? It was found that no small distinction, 
in roting, as some contended, even to a difference, 
"so be made between these terms. The discussion 
, from the peculiar views of Dr. Daftield, which 
sebid the expectation of the World's conversion be- 
én the second coming of Christ. After much debate 
“overal terms, each finding advocates, and some 
ing for both the conversion and salvation of 
orld, the recommendation was finally passed in 
the geaal form. 
- » the call for Memorials, there was a manifesta- 
‘ distrust, lest the usual reference of them to a 
nmittee on Bills and Overtares might prove only a 
went way of burying forever any unwelcome subject 
‘ ut night come up. Rev. Horace Bushnell of Ohio, 
was especially jealous of this mode of procedure; and 
the suspicion is flagrant that the man has some me- 
morial or other in hand, either on the Trinity, or on 
Slavery, Which may not be agreeable to the whole 
The movement is admonitory; Mr. B. has 
say which will not be sup- 










body 
evidently something to 
pressed. 5 
Delegates are present from the Congregational 
Bodies of Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
New York. and from the composite Body in Wiscon- 
sin. The Delegate from Wisconsin reports a resola- 
tion from that body endorsing, in full, the act of their 
last year’s delegate, in declining to receive the Com- 
munion at the hands of Dr. Leach, on the ground that 
be wasa Slaveholder. The report of your New York 
Delegate, and a written report from Rev. L. P. 
Hickok, D.D., who visited your body as Assembly’s 
jelegate last year, have raised the suspicion that Con- 
gationalism in your State is becoming infected with 
the denominational spirit. This Assembly will view 
with surprise any tokens of that spirit on your part. 


Turspay, May 21. 
A Letter was yesterday presented from the Koches- 
ter Presbytery, praying for some further movement 
toward a reunion with the Old School body. And 
under a great variety of proposals as to what shall be 


DENOMINATIONAL LITERATURE. done with this Letter, an irregular but most earnest 


The subject of Denominational Literature has been discussion of the merits of the question has been car- 
sanded down from one General Assembly to another, | Tied on, through most of yesterday afternoon and 
for some years past; its real significance half-veiled neorly all of to-day. The whole affair, in its origin 


and in the character of the remarks which it drew 
forth, is full of meaning, and places the General As- 
sembly and the churches which it represents in a 
melancholy attitude before the world. That there 
should be any discussion looking toward a return of 
this branch of Presbyterianism to the other, was bad 
enough ; but it has brought to light an extensive and 
earnest and growing desire for that measure, on the 
part of many in the New School ranks. The Assem~ 
bly seems perfectly conscious of its situation, but lies 
helpless in it. Neeessity is upon them to discuss— 
the scars of old wounds are rent open, and a spirit 
of fierce partisanship, which no eloquence can conceal 
or beantify, rules the scene. I cannot report the re- 
marks of the many speakers. Dr. Duffield, Prof. 
Agnew, P. Frazer Smith, Glover, Read, and Howe 
are, perhaps, among those who have progressed 
farthest in their desire for union ; and Messrs. Boyd, 
Wilson, Heacock, Spear, Townsend, Ford, and Wight, 
seem to cleave most strongly to the separateness of 
the two bodies. And between these are all shades of 
feeling. 

Drs. Duffield and Wisner declare their belief that 
the time is not distant when the union will be accom- 
plished ; and very many in all sections sigh that it is 


ander the title of “Doctrinal Tracts.” It has now 
elicited more of spirit and warmth than any other 
matter. Interpreted in the light of the discussion 
which has just closed, it aims at the prodaction of a 
Denominational Literature, first of all wearing the 
impress, and devoted to the defense and propagation of 
New Schoo! Presbyterianism,as distinguished from the 
Old School of that ilk; and farthermore given to the 
defense of Presbyterianism in general against all 
comers. Much of the spirit that is forever breathing 
the praises of “ our excellent Liturgy,” seems to have 
fallen on our brethren in this General Assembly ; and 
the persuasion is perfect in many of them, that it needs 
but the setting furth of their system in all its beauties, 
to win the acceptance of the world. 

This Doctrinal Tract movement is vague and elastic 
enough to enlist among its advocates men of very aif- 
ferent views, and who see in it an instrument for very 
different purposes. Some desire a class of works that 
shall simply exhibit the Christian Doctrines in their 
New School aspect—others would add works defensive 
and commendatory of their denominational peculiari- 
ties—und still others would be glad to compete, were 
they able, with the Old School in a Book Concern, out 
andout. It includes also a yearning desire for a New 


School Presbyterian paper,and much lamentation has distant at all. Rev. Mr. Glover, of Illinois, presen ted 
been uttered incidentally, over the untimely decease of their views in the strongest light. He contended that 
of the New York Presbyterian. Many left home in the both sides had erred, and that the New School could 
joyfal confidence that they had an “ Organ”—some of not stand on the ground of mere injured innocence— 


them with subscribers’ names and money in pocket for that the separation was accomplished and is perpetu- 


the Mew dork Presbyterian—and now, behol J, it is not ated by the Rabbis, while the masses in both schools 
among the living, sunk in the void of indifferency,and | Were yearning to blend in one—that the Providence 
its epitaph written in small capitals on the brow of the | God could be distinctly seen, shaping things on all 
New York Evangelist. sides toward the reiinion of their fragments into one 

In the debate on this topic, Dr. Daffield felt the pres- | reat national body, harmonious, glorious, and victo- 


rious. 1. The Providence of God was pointing them 
back, by the fact that they were compelled to abandon 
the Plan of Union. Congregationalists were declining 
to act with them any longer on that scheme. 2. The 
New School church and ministry were every year be- 
coming more and more conservative and consonant 
with Old School views. 3. The popular feeling was 
rising against the leaders with which they were af- 
flicted ; and, finally, the process of absorption, which 
was rapidly going on, left them no alternative but to 
effect an honorable union or dwindle to insignificance. 
The Presbyterian element in the United States de- 
manded union in one body, with ths excellence of 
dignity and the excellence of power. 

On the contrary, Rev. Mr. Wilson contended that the 
desire for reiinion was confined to a few great men and 
churches, chiefly onthe Atlantic. Let such go if they 
wish, but not attempt to carry back the body: some 
would never go back—not half of the body could be 
led into the measure. This speaker and Mr. Heacock, 
of Buffalo (who quite swept away all gravity by his 
eccentric eloquence), found their most effective wea- 
pons in appeals to the self-respect of the Assembly, 
the dishonor of the return, and the special shame of 
implied recantation on the part of those who led in 
the separation. Every “raw” was touched. Elder 
Wight, of Peoria, warned the body that the discussion 
of this question would be disastrous to them: Con- 
gregationalism would win off many who dreaded the 
union; and others, already leaving, and considering 
it only a question of time when they should go back 
to the Old School body, would be disposed to go 
early. They ought to shut up every avenue to re- 
union. The subject was finally given to a committee 
of three—Dr. Mason, Mr. Spear, and Mr. Townsend — 
with instructions to decline further action in the 
premises. 

I have given only the spirit of the debate; but you 
will readily imagine that this was a topic of deep 
interest. The interpretation of this prophetic scene 
which has impressed itself on my mind as I listened 
to the debate, is as follows: 

1. A strong and wide-spread desire for the reiinion 
of these two fragmentary bodies, has commenced and 
is increasing in the New School ranks ; a desire that 
has become a purpose in many leading minds, and 
will go forward year by year till it is accomplished. 

2. The cause of this desire for union bodily with 
the Old School, is to be found in their dread of a si- 
lent process of absorption, into the Old School on one 
side and into Congregationalism on the other—a pro- 
cess not merely Owned but insisted upon in this dis- 


ureof several dangers, against which thismovement was 
expected to guard—on the one hand, from that progres- 
sive philosophy, so called, which is rationalizing and ul- 
traizing all things—on the other, from the cast-iron 
Theology of the Old School—and finally, on all hands, 
from the aggressive spirit, in other denominations, 
which finds its hunting ground on the domain of Pres- 
byterianism. Rev. Mr. Spear earnestly advocated a 
thorough denominational spirit, that should still be in 
perfect consistency with a high-minded and generous 
catholicity. This measure of Doctrinal Tracts would 
supply a great lack on this point, and would maintain 
the identity of the New School body, which he inti- 
mated was in danger of being lost from their doing 
nothing that is distinctively their own, Rev. H. 
Bushnell was indisposed to any such plan for distinc- 
tion—it was well sometimes to lose identity—or if 
they desired distinction, it would be better to create a 
new identity for themselves, a better distinction, by a 
higher purity, and greater zeal in clearing the Church 
of flagrant moral detilements. The Old School Tracts 
were good enough for Presbyterians. Mr. B. has cer- 
tainly some idea in his head that will yet get vent. 
Rey. Mr. Tuttle warned the Assembly to learn wis- 
dom from the untimely death of the New York Presby- 
terian, That failure ought to teach them their inabili- 
\y lo sustain distinctive publications.. Rey. Mr. Wil- 
son of Logansport Presbytery, advocated with much 
zeal the employment of the Press in propagating their 
denominational views. All parties in all directions 
were availing themselves of this power, and they too 
must employ it. The very integrity of the Constitu- 
tional Assemblydepended on the decision to which they 
should bring this matter. He hoped the time would 
never come, when they should think of Union with the 
New Basis Assembly, or of abandoning the Plan of 
The whole matter was at last referred to a 
Committee, Messrs. Stiles, Townsend, Agnew, Bry- 
ant, and “Kelly, to report to the General Assembly 
next year. I predict that it will not rest till then; 
but will break out again, perhaps under some new 
form, before this Assembly rises. 
Thus closes the week, and a day of sacred consider- 
ation will be eminently in season. 


Union 





Monpay, May 20th. 
One thing which is very obvious in the composition 
of this General Assembly, is the very limited represen- 
tation that appears in it of the Southern Presbyteries. 
Considering the whole matter, one of two courses was 
to be adopted by the Southern bodies—either to ap- 
pear here in their utmost strength and face down the 


impertinences of Northern conscience—or to rely on 
the power there sometimes is in weakness, and silently 
appeal by their absence to the generosity and forbear- 
ance of their Northern brethren. They have adopted 
the latter. This weakness of the South in this Assem- 
bly will prove her shield, and we shall hear it pleaded, 
as a bar to any action against Slavery, that it would 
be an ungenerous seizure of an opportunity. 

Another thing is noticeable—the more than usnal 
share of the middle class, or working men of the New 
School ministry, with scarcely enough of the dignita- 
ries to man the chairs of the chief committees. But 
for all practical purposes, it is a noble assemblage 
of earnest and energetic men; and New School 
Presbyterianism has been fortunate in securing so 
honorable a representation of itself in its first exbibi- 
tion in the North-west. And many of our Western 
ministry, Presbyterian and Congregational, are look- 
ing on while this annual flower of the Presbyterian 
system blooms out for once in Michigan. Those who 
urged the meeting here, that the Assembly might be 
seen of men, believing that the sight would confirm 
ths wavering attachment of the North-west to Pres- 
brterianism, may be of good cheer, hoping all things, 

We consent to the experiment; and if our highest 
wish was the advancement of Congregationalism, we 
could desire that such an intensely Presbyterian As- 
sembly might be held in every village in the West. 

A proposal was introduced for opening correspon- 
fenee with the General Association of Jowa, Dr- 


cussion, and elaborately shown to be rapidly going on 
in both directions. 

3. The only effectually divisive element is Slavery. 
But for that the union would be accomplished almost 
at once. Deeper than all doctrinal differences, and 
stronger than even their aspirations after Presbyte- 
rian unity and advancement, is this soreness of con- 
science on the matter of slavery. 

4. Nevertheless the union will come. The matter 
will grow. Already it rules with a secret force the 
decisions of the Assembly on all points that can affect 
the prospect of union. Nothing now can be done 
that. would render this body less acceptable to the 
other. They will keep themselves in ‘as good order 
as possible. Slavery will be daintily deait with: doc- 
trinal tracts differing from those published by the 
other body, will never see the light, and the clamor 
for rotation in the eldership will be evasively treated. 
Next year this union will call more loudly for ac- 
ceptance; and, rejected then, it will come back as a 
demand; and, flattering themselves that their doc- 
trinal purity and anti-slavery sentiment will tell 
greatly in the old body, many will go then who to-day 
shrink from the thought. 

5. It will be only a union in part. Many of the 
ministers and most of the churches of the North and 
West will never consent to that plunge. 

Wenpnespayx, May 22. 


was chosen as the place for the meeting of the next 
General Assembly, was tewlay reconsiderod, and Utica 
was fixqg upon instead. ; 

ROTATION IN THE ELDERSHIP. 

This matter comes up by a memorial from a charch 

in Norwich, N. Y., inquiring if it be consistent with 
the Book to appoint elders for a limited period of ser- 
vice. This was referred to a committee, who report, 
urging the church to abide by the Book, i. e. to a life- 
eldership. This report has been discussed the whole 
day, with an incontinent frankness that was more 
than sublime. The matter was turned inside out, 
and the thoughts and intents of Presbyterianism made 
quite plain. I will erideavor to characterize the” re- 
marks of the more prominent speakers. 
Rev. H. A. Nelson, of Cayuga, ealled them to con- 
sider not only the schism which Presbyterianism had 
already suffered, but another schism which was threat- 
ening, if they persisted in holding the churches to the 
Strict letter of the Book. He pointed to the state of 
things in Western New York, in Ohio, and through 
the West, where Congregational churches are in har- 
monious and contented connection with Presbyteries, 
and will remain so if the Union is not rent by urging 
extreme views and a rigid construction of rules. Al- 
ready they are uneasy under the Plan of Union. 
That plan was a compromise of the strict views of 
the two parties, and resulted in a modified Presbyte- 
rianism on one side, and a modified Congregational- 
ism on the other, which could associate in one harmo- 
nious connection. They will quit us if this perma- 
nent eldership is enforced. In a Presbytery near me, 
said he, twelve of its fifteen churches are Congrega- 
tional, and only content to remain with us while mod- 
erate counsels prevail. Delegutes from these churches 
are allowed to sit in Presbytery, who are not elders at 
all, and are even received into our General Assem- 
blies; one such is a commissioner in this body: why, 
then, may not the churches go half that length and 
use elders, real elders, of limited term in office ? 

Rev. Mr. Fuller, of Michigan, stated that the plan 
of the temporary eldership was ofteg the only way to 
keep them together, composed of both Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians. He contended that a just 
interpretation of the Book, chap, 13, would allow ro- 
tation in office. 

Rev. Mr. Clark, of Illinois, declared that the 
churches would have the limited eldership, whatever 
decision might be made. He instanced a Presbytery 
having only one Presbyterian church. The law of the 
Book could not prevail. Often at first a church has 
not material for a good board of elders, but uses the 
best it has, and will use better men when they are 
found. ‘ 

Rev. Mr. Downer, of Galena. A law of necessity 
compels us to do the unwise thing of rotation in the 
office of elder, for the present, in spite of the Book. 
Ler us alone, wink at the course, and we will bring it 
out true Presbyterian. 

J. H. Clark, MD., of Newark, had something to 
say, if he only could say it. 1. The election of eldets 
for a limited term is radically unpresbyterian—not 
only not according to the Book, but an essential re- 
jection of the system. 2. While the west pleads its 
peculiar state and begs for a modification to meet its 
exigency, let them remember that we are close under 
the eaves of Princeton, watched by keen eyes, to see 
how unconstitationally we Constitutional Piesbyte- 
rians will act. Our church is like a patient who has 
six doctors experimenting him to death. 3. We gain 
nothing by concession on this point to Congregation- 
alism. New York aud vicinity seems likely to over- 
whelm us, and concessions cannot stop it. We must 
go our way; they, theirs. 4. Rotation in office ex- 
poses elders to popular influences, warping their ac- 
tion to secure reélection. 5. The office of elder is in 
its nature as permanent as that of the ministry, and 
should be so in practice. 

Rey. Mr. Spear, of Brooklyn. We shall have to 
stave off the decision of this matter for the present, 
and wait for Providential developments. It is un- 
happy to go into the merits of the case. There is 
such diversity of views in the churches that we cannot 
wisely decide it. He believed in a changeable elder- 
ship ; it was right, useful, republican, best—and_ his 
church was one of the sinners; and if the strict law 
was enforced, bis church and that of Dr.Cox must leave 
the Presbytery. They chose three elders each year 
into their board of nine, to retire or receive reélection 
after a term of three years’ service. He offered a re- 
solution that no judgment be expressed. 

Elder Wight, of Chicago. We have introduced 
elements into our churches which render the old law 
inapplicable. ‘The law must suit the nature of the 
thing. The nature of our present substance requires 
a change in the law; and when we changed the sub- 
stance, we virtually promised to change the law to 
correspond with it. We must quit the compound 
state we are now in, and throw over the new elements, 
or cease to apply rigidly the old statute. 

Elder P. F. Smith, of Philadelphia, was astonished 
and pained to hear one of the speakers declare that 
his church, without the sanction of his Synod or Pres- 
bytery, had gone in the very face of the Book. 

Mr. Spear explained, by declaring that both Pres- 
bytery and Synod had sanctioned the course of his 
church in this matter, by revising and approving its 
records. 

Mr. Smith. Then I would cite them for their irre- 
gularity. Permanent eldership is the conservative 
element in Presbyterianism—the only corrective of 
the universal tendency of power to gather in the 
hands of the ministry. Presbyterianism a little mod- 
ified! Yes, that is just what we’ve been doing since 
1838—and now mere delegates, no elders at all, unor- 
dained, sit in our General Assemblies !—their certifi- 
cates running, “ Whereas A. B. an elder,” when he is 
no elder, but an unordained delegate from a Congre- 
gational church!! Plan of Union? Modified Pres- 
byterianism ? I want it pure. And let Congrega- 
tionalism hold to its system—and let us be distinct 
and separate. Al! over the house, I hear of growing 
jealousies between these two elements in the charches ; 
don’t hold them together, then, but let them go each 
its own way. He was sorry to hear that this hereti- 
cal practice of temporary eldership had crept into 
Brooklyn, so near to Pennsylvania. It was the great 
mistake of the New School Presbyterians, that they 
had fallen into the custom. of meeting emergencies by 
departures from their system. 

Dr. Clelland, of Kentucky, was opposed to rotation. 
He was a New School man on the old platform : this 
rotation is a new thing; it is our boast that we are 
constitutional Presbyterians—then abide by the Book; 
if rotation is best, change the Book: he helped to 
make the Book, and he would stand plumb up with 
it till changed. So should all stand—then they 
could say to the Old School, come back here right 
upon the Book. ‘They have slid off as an avalanche 
from the mountain, and now the slide turns to the 
mountain and asks, Why have you left us! 

Rev. Mr. Canfield, of Cleveland, thought it was ua- 
wise to enforce permanency, even if the Book did 
demand it. Permanency in that office was not an es- 
sential of Preshyterianism, which was simply e/derism, 
for whatever term they were elected. The change- 
able system worked well in churches on the Reserve. 

Rev. Mr. Tuttle, of Chenango, claimed that for 50 
years it had been the practice to receive delegates 
from Congregational churches as members of Presby- 
teries; and this could be as easily reconciled with the 
terms of the certificate, as that Professors in semina- 
ries should sit in their ecclesiastical bodies on certifi- 
cates styling them bishops, when they were no bishops 
at all, having no churches under their care. In Cen- 
tral and Western New York, the best churches insist 
on rotation; and men of great weight and worth had 
refused to be elders at all, unless it were for a limited 
term, forecasting the possibility that they might need 
to be changed. : 

J. H. Clark, M.D. This “ working well ” is no ar- 
gument, A bad law wisely administered is better 
than a good one poorly administered; and if Mr. 
Spear can manage it in his church, generally it will 
work disastrously. 

Rev. Mr. Bushnell, of Cincinnati, advised the 
brethren to unbend their minds from such close argu- 
mentation, and recreate themselves with a few facts. 
He described the state of things in new and feeble 
churches, where incompetent elders were at first a ne- 
cessity, and who would not resign nor die, and can’t 
be removed, when the churches become full of able 
and excellent men. 

Rey. W. C. Wisner, of Lockport, moved an indefi- 
nite postponement. 

Rey. Mr. Townsend, of St. Louis, would send that 
chureh to the Book, to interpret that 13th chapter for 
itself. This discussion was doing greatharm. Some 
regard us as discussing and invalidating the Plan of 

Union. That plan had worked well for some 35 
years, till it began to be diseussed in General Assem- 
blies, and then the churches began to experiment ; and 
now the more we talk the more uneasy the churches 
are becoming. We ought not to throw these suspi- 
cions on our Congregational brethren. There is @ 
double danger here—either that we alienate them by 
a rigorous application of the statute, or that by yield- 
ing what the churches in the midst of Congregation- 
alists ask, we prejudice our cause in other quarters, 
where the least departure from the Book will do us 
great harm. 

Rev. Mr. Dobie of Plattsbargh, entered his protest 
and warning against the strain of remark which he 
was continually hearing. He had been pained from 











The vote by which, a few days since, New York 


a 


above others. 

Here the discussion was arrested—not disposed of, 
and to be resumed if time allows. I have given a 
more full account of this matter than of others, be- 
cause it has exhibited the nature of our relations to 
Presbyterianism. Presbyterians are in a strait be- 
twixt us and Old Schoolism—they must choose, and 
yet feel driven to seek out some way of choosing as 
though they chose not-—coquetting between, and 
balancing their account of smiles and honied phrases, 
as present exigences demand. They love Congrega- 
tionalists—speakers from all quarters, with uplifted 
hands declare that—asseverating it—they love New 
England Congregationalism, the good old sort. What 
sort is that? New England Congregationalism, in all 
this affectionate loquacity, is Congregationalism in New 
England. The good old sort is that which stayed 
quietly in its little corner within the Hudson, or if it 
ventured abroad, consented to sink itself in Presbyte- 
rian connections. Let our friends at the East under- 
stand. Their goings forth in the earth are not lovely, 
except as they will consent to fall into other ranks and 
forget or merge their distinctive character. 

The position of New School Presbyterianism is fitted 
to awaken commiseration ; and if their afilictions did 
not spring so entirely from an intense denomination- 
alism, and betray such a deep solicitude what to do 
with itself, and how to do anything with itself with 
dignity such as they feel ought to belong to it, we 
would eommiserate. As it is we submit it to the 
Providential developments for which it is waiting. 
The Lord choose His own agencies, and prosper the 
right. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Cuvurcu 1n THompson, Cr.—Rey. Andrew Dun- 
ning was installed on the 15th inst. as pastor of the 
Congregational church in Thompson, Ct. Invocation 
by Rev. Francis Williams, of Eastford; reading of 
Scriptures by Rev. D. N. Coburn, of West Ware, 
Mass.; introductory prayer by Rev. Henry Robinson, 
of Plainfield ; sermon by Prof. Shepard, of Bangor 
Theo. Seminary ; installing prayer by Rev. Jonathan 
Curtis, of South Woodstock ; charge to the pastor by 
Rev. Walter Clarke, of Hartford; right hand of fel- 
lowship by Rev. H. A. Tracy, of Sutton, Mass. ; 
charge to the people by Rev. Roswell Whitmore, of 
Daysville; concluding prayer by Rev. Thomas L. 
Shipman, of Jewett City; benediction by the pastor. 
The pastoral history of this church is not a little 
remarkable. It was organized 120 years ago, and has 
had but three pastors, each dying in the midst of his 
labors. These have kept up the ministrations of the 
pulpit for that long period. Rev. Marston Cabot, the 
first pastor, was ordained in 1730, and died in 1756, 
after a ministry of 26 years. Rev. Noadia Russell 
fulfilled a!ministry of 39 years, ended by death in 
1795. The venerable Dr. Dow, who died a few 
months since, was pastor for the long space of 54 
years—acceptable and useful as a preacher, and hon- 
ored and beloved to the very last. Mr. Dunning now 
takes his place in this remarkable line of pastors. We 
trust he will prove the Methuselah of this long-lived 
family. He begins his work with fair prospects, being 
settled with perfect unanimity; and already the peo- 
ple show a warm affection for their young pastor, 
commended to them not only by his own qualifica- 
tions, but by the favorable opinion of his predecessor. 
We trust that through his ministrations this part of 
Zion will be blessed as in days of old, with the contin- 
ual dew and frequent showers of Divine grace.— Com. 





Lonpon Missionary Society.—In the arrange- 
ments connected with the annual meeting this year, 
as announced in the Missionary Magazine & Chronicle 
for May, we find three meetings announced for Mon- 
day, May 6, one devotional, one deliberative by dele- 
gates, and the third a sermon by Rev. John Cumming, 
D.D, On Wednesday, sermons by Mr. Baptist Noel 
and Dr. Wardlaw. On Thursday, the public meet- 
ing in Exeter Hall, and at Finsbury chapel in the 
evening, On Friday, a sermon to youth by Mr. 
Sherman. On Sabbath, sermons morning and eve- 
ning in seventy-two different places, and in several of 
them also in the afternoon, making above a hundred 
and fifty sermons in one day for this great cause. On 
Monday evening, May 13, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper in fourteen different places. Truly, this is 
“using the means” to keep the public mind impressed 
with the greatness of the missionary enterprise. 





Rey. Clinton Clark, late of Pompey, N. Y., has re- 
ceived and accepted a call from the Congregational 
chureh in Ridgefield, Conn. 


Hovstox.—The Texas Presbyterian mentions a 
revival in Houston, resulting in from thirty to forty 
conversions. 





Taunton, Mass.—We learn that the revival of re- 
ligion in Taunton, the past winter and spring, has not 
been confined to any single congregation, but to an 
unusual extent has pervaded the place. Scme of the 
fruits of this work have been already gathered into 
the churches. About fifty have joined Rev. Mr. 
Maltby’s church, forty have been received into the 
Calvinistic Baptist church, about eighteen have been 
added to Rev. Mr. Emery’s church, and some to the 
Methodist church. 
There have been confirmations in the Episcopal 
church, and the Unitarians have not been without 
their admissions. The Universalists have had reason 
to lament frequent losses. There have been fre- 
uently more local and limited revivals of religion in 
Fauna —bat not lately if ever such a general atten- 
tion to the subject of religion as has been witnessed 
for the last few months. Yet everything has been 
noiseless and quiet as the “ still small voice.”—Cong. 





Stronc, Me.—The Portland Mirror reports a re- 
vival in this town, and states that about forty have 
attended as inquirers, and about three-fourths of these 
have exp hope. Our society being small, says 
the pastor, this is comparatively an extensive work— 
equal*to hundreds in some of our large city congre- 
gations. 


Syracusp, N. Y.—The Religious Recorder of that 
city says: 

“Last Sabbath, 5th instant, was a day of deep in- 
terest in Park church, in this city. They received to 
their commanion more than twenty individuals, most 
of them upon profession of their faith. It was an un- 
usual and delightful spectacle to behold the child of 
13 years, and the old man of 80 winters, bowing to- 
gether before the altar. There too were men, 20, 30, 
40 and 50 years old,confessing Christ before a God- 
less world. We understand that the revival in this 
church has been most powerful in the Sabbath-school, 
and that some 15 individuals, not yet received to the 
church, are indulging a hope in Christ.” 

CONGRESS, 
Tnurspay, May 23, 1850. 

Ix Senate.—Mr. Hale having complained of the 
inconvenience arising from the multitude of persons 
admitted on the floor, Mr. Mangum proposed a plan 
that printed permits be prepared, by which each sen- 
ator may daily admit to the floor one person. After 
a spicy debate, especially with reference to the diffi- 
culty which bachelor senators would experience in 
choosing between applicants, the subject was referred 
to a select committee. Mr. Yualee’s resolution in re- 
lation to the Cuba revolution was taken up and 
passed without debate. 

THE OMNIBUS BILL, 

Mr. Soulé rejoined to the replies of Messrs. Clay 
and Downs. He objected to the rep t, that it did 
not pronounce the Wilmot Proviso unconstitutional. 
The committee had not given the reasons which led 
to their conclusions ; and as they had come to their 
conclusion only by a difference of opinion as to the 
bearing and operation of the question, he had no con- 
fidence in their decision. 4 

Mr. Clay replied that, if this position was correct, 
an award of referees would be worthless, unless they 
all arrived at their conclusions from the same pro- 
cess of reasoning. 

After some colloquial remarks between Mr. Sonlé 
and Mr. Davis, of Miss., and Messrs, Foote and Hale, 
the Senate adjourned. 

Ix THE Hovse.—The bill to increase the rank and 
file in the army, and for the protection of the frontiers, 
furnished the staple of debate. Mr. Burt explained 
the object to be, to increase the number of men in 
those companies sent to the frontiers ; it is necessary 
to protect the people against the 30,000 Indian war- 
tiors. It was in fact a war bill; for the Indians are 
committing depredations all the way from Iowa to 
El Passo. It is proposed also to mount those troops, 
as the Indians are all mounted, and are the best 








the beginning and continually with there contrasts be- 
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ample to protect the frontiers, and carry out our treaty 
stipulation with Mexico; but he opposed the bill be- 
a . carried = ye to the full } 
would double sent ex: 

Mr. Howard, ot Texas, ceased 
from Santa Fé to the mouth of the Rio Grand, is 
todo sonnedhing for tha pecesotion-af the poopie. Me 

some! i 
believed that the 
to do all in his power for 
itants of the frontiers, but encountered, so far 
as volunteer service is concerned, opposition from the 
— * Phased 

essrs. Richards of Illinios, and Caldwell, of Ken- 
tacky, sepported the bill. 

Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, contended that policy 
demanded that the Indians be whipped soundly, un’ 
they may be led to believe that the treaty is a boon: 
He would give the force asked by the President, who, 
from his experience, ought to know what is required. 
The following is the vote in the Executive Session 
of the Senate, yesterday, on the Nicaragua treaty : 

Yeas—Messrs. Badger, Bell, Baldwin, Berrien, But- 
ler, Cass, Clay, Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Da- 
vis (of Massachusetts), Dawson, Dayton, Dodge (of 
Wisconsin), Dodge (of Iowa), Downs, F Foote, 


z 
z 


Green, Hale, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, gum, 
Mason, Miller, Morton, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Se as- 
tian, Seward, Shields, Smith, Soule, Star- 


geon, Underwood, Wales and Webster. Total, 42. 
Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Bright, Borland, Clemens, 
Davis (of Mississippi), Dickinson, Tarney, Walker, 
Whitcomb, and Yulee. Total, 10. 


Absent—Measrs. Benton, Bradbury, jas, El- 
more, Hamlin, Phelps, Rusk and Upham. ‘otal, 8. 
Farivar, May 24. 


In Senate.—The bill establishing a branch mint 
in New York was taken up. Mr. Dickinson support- 
ed the bill with a variety of statistical and financial 
arguments, Mr. Pearce opposed it. The mint ia es- 
tablished at Philadelphia, and with the improvements 
now introduced, will answer all purposes. The cost 
of transportation of bullion from New York is only 
one-thousandth of one per cent., not amounting to 
$30,000 a year, and the cost of a branch mint will be 
at least $80,000 a year. Mr. King was in favor of 
transferring the mint itself to New York. Mr. Web- 
ster believed New England was in favor of a branch 
mint in New York. Mr. Cooper opposed, and Mr. 
Seward supported the bill. 

Mr. Butler offered an amendment for a branch 
mint at Charleston, South Carolina. If the mint was 
established in New York, it would.be unjust to refuse 
it to Charleston, as the establishment of the former 
without the latter, would tend to divert the channel of 
commerce to New York, and away from other sec- 
tions. Lost, 19 to 28. 

Mr. Benton moved to adda branch mint at San 
Francisco. Lost, 24 to 25. 

Mr. Webster having voted in the negative, said that 
if a proposition should be presented for assay offices 
alone in California, for the present, he thought there 
would be no objection. 

Mr. Mangum said he had voted against the amend- 
ment with reluctance, and entirely concurred with 
what had fallen from Mr. Webster. 

After some further debate the bill was laid over 
until Monday, to which day the Senate then ad- 


journed. 


In tHe Hovse.—Mr. Putnam, from the Commit- 
tee on Roads and Canals, reported a bill for the con- 
struction of roads and bridges in Oregon. 

The House refused to take up the private calendar, 
and spent the day on the army increase, which was 
finally brought to a vote under the previous question. 
The House refused, by 34 to 110, to refer it to the 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 
The bill passed—yeas, 107 ; nays, 59. 

The House then went into committee on the private 
calendar, but without doing any business the commit- 
tee rose, and the House adjourned till Monday. 


Wasutncton, May 25.—The Senate yesterday ap- 
pointed Joseph C. G. Kennedy, of Pennsylvania, as 
Superintendent of the Census arrangement. 


Mowpay, May 27th. 

In Senare.—Mr. Downs modified his resolution 
of inquiry concerning the Sloo contract for carrying 
the mails to Chagres, so as to make it cover also the 
contracts for mail steamers to Liverpool, and it was 
adopted. So we shall learn “ who's the dupe.” 

The bill toestablish a branch mint in New York 
was taken up. Mr. Downs moved to add assay 
offices at San Francisco «nd Sacramento. Mr. Un- 
derwood and Mr. Badger preferred a mint for Cali- 
fornia. The bill was postponed till Wednesday. 


THE OMNIBUS BILL. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis wished to amend his amend- 
ment, as modified by Mr. Pratt, by striking out the 
word “ lawfully,” and inserting the words, “conforma- 
bly to the Constitution of the United States.” 

Mr. Mason explained his views in dissenting from 
the compromise. The clause allowing a trial by jury 
to an alleged fugitive, deprived the owner, during the 
pendency of the proceeding, of the power to dispose 
of his slave, and was in derogation of the true dignity 
of the slavebolder, who was thus deprived of the ab- 
solute control of a species of property. As to the 
abolition of the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, even if such were not his own sentiments, his 
hands were tied; for the legislature of Virginia des- 


any one of which the governor was to summon the 
General Assembly of the State, to take such action as 
might be proper in vindication of the right of her cit- 
izens to take their property of every description into 
all the territories. He was in favor of the Missouri 
compromise line. He would never consent to admit 
any territory south of that line as free, nor to surren- 
der any portion of Texas, now acknowledged by the 
general government to be slave territory. He argued 
the perfect adaptation of California to slave labor. 
He would abide by the Missouri line, without any leg- 
islation by Congress in regard to slavery on either 
side of the line. 

Mr. Clay asked -whether all the Southern senators 
would agree to that. 

Mr. Mason said the senator might receive a direct 
answer to his inquiries, if he would intimate his own 
willingness to adopt that line. Run that line to the 
Pacific, and thus narrow the boundaries of California, 
and the whole matter can be settled at once. 

Mr. Clay said he would have no objection to the 
Missouri line across Utah and New Mexico, but not 
through California. 

Mr. Foote read from debates in the Virginia Legis- 
lature, to show that Mr. Mason was in error in saying 
that he was under instructions not to consent to the 
abolition of the slave trade in the District. The last 
resolutions upon the subject passed by Virginia, most 
significantly omitted to enumerate that measure 
among the prospective wrongs of the South, 

Mr. Cass inquired what was the advantage of run- 
ning the line of 36 30 to the Pacific, without any pro- 
vision excluding or admitting slavery either north or 
south of that line. 

Mr. Berrien said the line would cut off from Cali- 
fornia—in the whole of which slavery was inhibited— 
four and a half degrees of territory, believed to be 
adapted to slavery, leaving it to the people to deter- 
mine the question of slavery therein. 


Mr. Clay said that, with regard to the Missouri line, 


if there could be an entire concurrence of Southern 
senators in that line, he would hesitate long before he 


pronounced a refusal of his assent. Let the senator 
bring forward his proposition by way of an amend- 


ment—let the yeas and nays be taker upon it, and 
then it would be seen how Southern senators would 
vote upon the question. 

Mr. Mason said he had no design of moving any 
proposition. He was in the minority, and a minority 
should never make propositions to those who possess 
the power. 


Is tHe Hovse.—The first question was in regard 
to the charges against Mr. Horner, the doorkeeper. 


Mr. Chandler said the charges were not proved. On 


motion of Mr. Inge, of Ala., the subject was laid on 


the table—96 to 68. 


Not two-thirds voted to suspend the rules. 


—and he could not introduce the bill. 


fornia message. 


the South taking their slaves into the territories. 


Mr. Bennett advocated the admission of California, 


and spoke against the further extension of slavery. 





ignated that as one of a series upon the passage of 


of companies on the frontiers, by reducing the num-| Turspay, May 28. | 
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Bradbury’s resolution, in relation to removals from 
office. ; 


“Mr. Webster moved its postponement until Thars- 
day next. 
Mr. Hale wanted to know if Mr. Bradbury would 
object to. going a little farther back, say to the year 
1841, and request an account of the removals made 
then, : 
Mr. Turney requested Mr. Webster to withdraw the 
motion to postpone, which was done, and Mr. T. pro- 
ceeded to make a political speech. {Thus is the time 
of Congress wasted, while three hundred thousand 
American citizens are begging in vain for a valid gov- 
ernment and the protection of law, which could be 
given them in two days in an act of twenty lines; and 
the people consent, if they do not “love to have it 
so.” s 

THE OMNIBUS BILL. 
Mr. Underwood argued the power of Congress to 
protect slave property, and therefore to legislate over 
the whole question of slavery in the territories. He 
preferred to leave the question whether slavery can 
exist in the new territory to be decided by the judi- 


Mr. Chase moved to amend Mr. Davis’s amendment 
by adding the following: “Provided farther that no- 
thing herein contained shall be construed as author- 
izing or permitting the introduction of slaves, or the 
holding of persons as property in said territories.” 
Mr. Dayton moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the subject until to-morrow at 1 o'clock, 
which was negatived. 

Mr. Clay had no particular objection to Mr. Davis’s 
amendment, because it only asserts an effect, as if the 
Constitution and laws of the United States carry sla- 
very to the territories, they as a matter of course ab- 
rogate the local law. He did not believe that this 
amendment gave any implication that there was au- 
thority to extend slavery to the territories; and if Mr. 
Chase would so modify his amendment as to guard 
against such implication either way, he would vote 
for that also. 

Mr. Davis denied that he designed his amendment 
to carry any implication as to what were the rights of 
the South under the Constitution. He never had and 
never should permit Congress to measure those rights. 
He simply desired Congress to abstain from touching 
those rights either way. 

Mr. Hale alluded to the fact that the legislatures of 
fourteen or fifteen States had instructed their senators 
to vote against the extension of slavery, and he hoped 
that some vote would be taken upon a direct ques- 
tion; one upon which there could be no mistake or 
misunderstanding; so that it could be ascertained 
who, among those instructed senators, vote by the in- 
structions, and who by discretion. 

Mr, Dodge, of Iowa, denounced the doctrines held 
by Mr. Hale and those who think with him, and de- 
clared his opposition to the Wilmot Proviso in every 
shape, and his firm intention to vote against it, and to 
vote for the bill under discussion, because he was sick 
and tired of this subject of slavery, and wanted to get 
rid of it at any hazard. 

Iy rue Hovse.—The bill making appropriations 
for public buildings in Minnesota and Oregon, was 
passed, and the House adjourned. 


FOREIGN, 


The new steamer .4sia, Captain Judkins, arrived at 
Halifax on Monday morning, May 27th, at 34 min- 
utes past 5, in the unprecedently short time of 8 days 
174 hours from Liverpool! She left Liverpool on 
Saturday, May 18th. A full summary of the news 
was published in the New York papers of Tuesday 
morning. A 

The American mail steamer Adantic was appointed 
to leave Liverpool on the 28th, and the Viceroy to 
leave Galway on the tst June, for New York. 

The Cotton ms ket was animated and firm, at last 
week’s quotations, on all qualities except fair, which 
has advanced $4. The Corn market firm ; American 
produce advanced; Indian Corn, ls. a 1s. 6d.; Flour, 
ls. 6d. a 2s.; Wheat, 2d.a4d. There is not much 
change in the Provision market: transactions limited, 


Consols closed at 95 a 95} for money, and for account, 
95a 964. Trade in the manufacturing districts has 
assumed a healthy tone. American securities are ad- 
vancing. U.S. Sixes of 68, 111a@ 111}; N.Y. State 
Fives of ’55, 98; Ohio, 56,98 a 99; do.’60, 1024103; 
do. ’70, 107 a 108. 

Liverroor, May 14—The imports of grain and 
flour since last Tuesday are moderate. Of the 8330 
— of wheat, 3514 quarters are from the Baltic, 

16 quarters from Dutch ports, and 1400 quarters 
from Alexandria. There are also 2470 bbls. of flour 
from the Uiited States, and 5748 sacks of flour from 
France. ‘ihe export exceeds the import of Indian 
corn by 4000 quarters. The weather during the 
whole of the past week has been cold and harsh, put- 
ting a serious check on vegetation. Speculation has 
been rife in most articles, and a large business has 
been going forward daily at advancing prices. 

ContixentTaL.—lIt is found that the settlement of 
the Greek affair by Lord Palmerston, is not at all 
satisfactory, either to the great powers or to Parlia- 
ment. The French and Russian ambassadors refused 
to attend the fete on Queen Victoria’s birthday, and 
both left London. A discussion has taken place also 
in the French Assembly, and the Secretary was com- 
mended for recalling the Ambassador. 

The amendment of the electoral law of France is 
not consummated. Petitions are pouring in against 
it, and it is said the President rather quails before the 
firm attitude of the people. Some of his friends urge 
him to strengthen himself by a firm understanding 
with the Legitimists. Not only are the most extraor- 
dinary steps taken to prevent the sale of the Opposi- 
tion papers, but three of the leading Democratic 
journals have been suppressed, and several officers of 
the National Guards have been punished for signing 
a petition against the new electoral law. Although 
15,000 troops have been congregated in its environs, 
apprehensions of an insurrection have revived within 
the last few days. The farmers have sown an uncom- 
monly small breadth of land. It is feared the supply 
of food from the coming harvest will be inadequate to 
the wants of the people. . 

In Germany, the princess of Schwarzburg, Rudal- 
stadt Schwarzburg, and four reigning prinees of Reuiss 
have ceded their rights of sovereignty in order to ad- 
vance the unity of Germany. 

Negotiations are active and powerful between Prus- 
sia and Denmark. The Russian government has al- 
lowed the people to take part in the grand exhibition 
in London next year. The original demand of Rus- 
sia for the assistance given in the Hungarian catn- 
paign was 17,000,000 of roubles; and its reduction to 
3,700,000 roubles is owing to the mediation of Count 
Zechy. 

A fact unprecedented in the annals of Islamism has 
just taken place at Constantinople. The Sultan has 
decorated eight Greek archbishops as a testimony of 
his satisfaction at their zeal in the discharge of their 
duties. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Tue Copan Invaston.—The arrival of the U.S. 
mail steamer Ohio, from Havana, May 19th, an- 
nounces that the motley crew of buccaneers from the 
United States have actually commenced the invasion 
of a nation with which we are at peace. One division 
of about 500 men, led by an old Spanish brigand, 
named General Lopez, who sailed from New Orleans 
on the 7th, in the steamer Creole, effected a landing 
on the 17th, at Cardenas,on the north coast, 90 miles 
east of Havana, and took possession of the town, the 
garrison of 60 men making but slight resistance be- 
fore surrendering. They thon marched toward Ma- 
tanzas, which is about mid-way from C, to Havana. 
The garrison of 1500 men at M. was reinforced by 


holders being firm. Freights are dull, and little doing. 


Mr. Stanton, of Ken., asked leave to offer some in- 
structions to Mr. Stanly’s committee of inquiry in re- 
gard to the participancy of members of the last and 
present administration in electioneering measares. 


Mr. Crowell, of Ohio, asked leave to introduce a 
bill to abolish the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Objection being made, he moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules—yeas 100, nays 63—not two-thirds 


The House then went into committee on the Cali- 


Mr. Thomas said the Senate’s compromise does not 
do justice to the South, and must be amended. Some 
plan like it is necessary to settle the question, and it | ini 
remains to be seen whether the Whigs will come to 
its support, or marshal themselves on the side of the | 
opponents of the adjustment, with the friends of the 
administration in the Senate. He argued in favor of 


The committee then rose, and the House adjourned. 


800 men sent from Havana. The destination of the 
others divisions of invaders had not transpired. Their 
war-cry must be “ Success in Death,” for the Span- 
iards will little incline to mercy. The reports and 
letters say : 


The ‘greatest excitement prevailed at Havana, 
amounting to a panic. The city was under martial 
law, and several thousand militia had been enrolled, 
i The resident for- 


zarro came in, with 105 prisoners taken from that 
island.. It is said that they were mostly Germans 
and Irish, and were to be shot at 12 o'clock that day, 
or at least every tenth man shot, the balance to be 
confined in the dungeons of Moro Castle. 
The few days past have buried in oblivion cholera, 
vente, eee fever and poison—the one all- 


| guard, composed of fifteen men, stood fire like old sol- 


Savannab, May 25, where they were arrested, and car- 


among the spectators, and Gen. Lopez was conducted 
to his lodgings at the City Hotel, by a large escort of 
citizens. Being loudly called for, he came out before 
the people, and made an animated speech, interrupted 
by the plaudits of the multitude. He declared it to 
be his inflexible purpose to persist in his enterprize 
until Cuba was free from the yoke of Spain, and at 
all risks and at every hazard. 


Lare rrom Sax Francisco.—The steamer Cres- 
cent City arrived on Saturday from Chagres, May 15, 
via Kingston, bringing the U, 8. mails from Califor- 
nia, to April 21, which were brought to Panama, 
May 12, in the Tennessee. 


The California dates are to April 20th. The Ten- 
nessee brought down $588,000 in gold dust, and 132 
passengers. The mail agent, Mr. Gallaer, says he is 
satisfied that the Tennessee could have made i 
sage to Panama in considerably less time. e 
should receive the California mails in thirty days 
ot ak R from New York. 

r. J. les, from New York, a er on 
board the Toran, died after the ae two 
days out from Acapulco. 

John H. Peoples, editor of the first American 
Peper published in Mexico during the war, Lieut. 
che, of the U. 8, Navy, Lieut. Browning, and two 
others, were drowned in an unfortunate expedition to 
Trinidad Bay. 
Several new diggings have been discovered at Pla- 
cerville, where the laborers get one pound of gold a 
day. They are said to be the richest mines yet dis 
covered. 
New and important discoveries have also been 
made on Trinity River, which are being carefully 
explored. 
The Pacifie News of April 19th, says: 
While not one in a hundred of our citizeus have 
any other wish than that our Constitution shall re- 
ceive the approval of , and our representa- 
tives be admitted to seats in its halls, not one in a 
thousand can, or will act otherwise, than resent a re- 
fusal based upon grounds in relation to which this 
State, by the almost uuanimous voice of her citizens, 
has already irrevocably decreed. And this decree 
should be satisfactory to all parties, from the very 
fact that it is satisfactory to us, the party interested. 
It is impossible for any portion of the State of Cal- 
ifornia to be anything other than a free State; so 
that, should Congress in its bickerings, see fit to cir- 
cumscrib e our boundaries, making a separate gov- 
ernment of the southern half, it will result in the cre- 
ation of two free States, instead of one: a double 
evil for the torment of those who make our action 
on the subject of slavery the grounds of our os- 
tracism. 





Tue Grinnett Arcric Exrepition.—The two 
vessels equipped by Henry Grinnell, Esq., and offi- 
cered and manned by the United States government, 
the Advance and the Rescue, sailed on Thursday, at 2 
o'clock. They were cheered at their departure by a 
crowd of citizens on shore, and by the crew of the 
North Carolina, 74. Mr. Grinnell went out to sea 
with them, returning in the pilot-boat. 





From tus Piarss.—A government train of 24 
wagons, with Col. Washington and several other offi- 
cers of the army, has arrived at Fort Leavenworth, 
24 days from Santa Fe. They met large numbers of 
emigrants at Council Grove, much embarrassed by 
the scarcity of grass on the plains. A letter from 
Grasshopper Creek, 80 miles beyond Weston, Mo., 
dated May 9, says: 

“The cholera has broken out in the train of Dr. 
Clark, and created much alarm. C. H. Moore, of 
Mulford, linois, had died, and two others were ex- 
pected to die in the course of twenty-four hours—one 
other, who was seriously attacked, is fast recovering. 
I am fearful that the awful disease will extend.” 

Wn. C. Preston, Esq.,in consequence of continued 
debility, has resigned the Presidency of the South 
Carolina College, to take effect in December. 





in market, 1800 beef cattle, all Setithern, 160 cows 
and calves, 4700 sheep and lambs. 

Berves have been less active, and we reduce our in- 
side quotations. The sales of the week have been at 
$6a$8.50; 100 head driven to Boston—300 unsold. 

Cows anp Ca.ves—The market bas been rather dall, 
and prices not very firm ; our quotations are $22.50a$30 
to $42.50. Unsold, 20. 

Suerr anp Lawns continue in good demand, and prices 
fully supported. Sheep have sold at $2.50a$4; lambs 
$1 75a$2 50 to $4. Unsold, 50. 











Married, 

At Brooklyn, on Tuesday, the 28th inst., by Rev. Mr. 
Storrs, Mr. Davin 8. Bascock and Miss Cuartorte A. 
Noyes. ’ 

In Plainfield, N. J., May 13, by Rev. Wm. Whit- 
taker, Davin Van Nosrkanp, Esq., of New York, to 
Saran A. Nicxoxs, of Seotch Plains, N. J. 

On May 22,in St. Paul's church, Poughkeepsie, by 
Rey. Mr. Traver, Hon, Cuartes H. Rueeves to Many 
C. Lrvineston. 

On May 22, at the residence of Robert Tyler, Esq., 
Bristol, ?a., by Rev. E. R. T. Cook, Groner C, Taor- 
burn, of Astoria, L. L, to Vineinia, youngest daughter 
of the late Thomas A. Cooper, Esq. 


Died, 

In this city, on Saturday, May 18, after a short and 
severe illness, Mary Jane Hatriexp, eldest daughter of 
Rev, Edwin F. Hatfield, in the 13th year of her age. 

On Friday morning, May 24, Carnaning, wife of 
Philip Hone. 

At Stratford, Conn., May 1, Samvert ©. Nicots., 
Esq., formerly of the firm of Nicoll & Aymar, of this 
city. 

On May 8, General Davin Wurrney, of Bridport, 
Vt., in the 94th year of his age. He was one of the 
Revolutionary veterans, and some of the time waiter for 
General Washington. 

In Gorham, Me., May 20, Mr. Jonn L. Parkuvurst, 
aged 61 years, father of the editor of the New York 
Pathfinder. 

At Madison, Ia., May 17, Hon. W. Henprroxs, the 
first Governor of Indiana, and also the first Senator 
elected from that State, aged 68 years. 

At Stratford, Conn., Feb. 11, 1850, Asa Curtis, Esq., 
in his 77th year. The writer cannot forbear this late 
though cordial tribute to his great worth. Mr. C. was 
long a pious member and officer of the oldest tpiscopal 
congregation in Connecticut, Consistent and sincere in 
his attachment to his own ehurch, he was yet a dear 
lover of all good men and all good works. He wasa 
friend to evangelical preaching, and a very early svp- 
porter of fhe American Bible Society. He assisted in 
the year 1826 in organizing one of the first auxiliaries 
of the American Tract Society. ‘There were in Connec- 
ticut few earlier or more consistent supporters of the 
cause of temperance. He was from its formation a firm 
adherent of the American Anti-Slavery Society, under 
its original auspices, and afterward of the Ameriean and 
Foreign Society. He was exemplary in all private rela- 
tions, a man of prayer, a lover of prayer meetings, and 
of revivals of religion, humane to the poor, upright, a 
faithful man. Gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, 
his memory is precious. : 

At Providence, R. L, May 19, Rev. Serm Catarr, in 
his 67th year, a graduate of Brown University in 1808, 
and pastor, successively, of Congregational churches in 
Hillsborough, N. H., Hanover, Mass., and Granville, 
Mass. 

In Hatfield, Mass., May 23, in consequence of inju- 
ries received by being thrown from his wagon, Dea. 
Jos. Brntines, aged 74. For 37 years he was a profes- 
sor of religion, and for 33 years he discharged with 
fidelity the duties of a deacon im the Hatfield church. 
Be was one of the Alummi of Yale College of the class 
of 1797. 

In Suffield, Conn., March 28, Mrs. Ev:zanetu Kent, 
aged 89 years, a “mother in Israel.” For about fifty 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW 
vonK —The public ah of the classes 
will commence on Thursday, June 18th, at 9 A.M., and 
be continued until the W. following. Commit- 
tees inted by ecclesiastical bodies, as also the friends 
br fir * 3 ees. at 


The folicwing are Committees of Synods : 
Synop or New Yora and New Jersey.—Rev. Mesers 
E. ‘airehild, D.D., 8. Mandeville, G. F. Wiswell, 
A. E. Campbell, DD., F. H, Skinner, Jr., D, 2. Noyes, 
A.C. A 3. Cocke, iller. 
Phase ag LBANY.—Rev. nh rie a oom 
. . Stan L. B. Van Dyko, Isaae D. Cromwell. 
The ‘Alea of the oes will be held on 
Wetipelsy rasa, June 19th, at the Mercer-st. church. 
y order of the Sanity, 
£. ROBINSON, See’y 
May 29, 1850. 78-2t 





{ij The Association of Southern New York will hold 
their annual meeting at Union Center, Broome céunty, 
on the first Tuesday in June, at aeENG PM. 

A. D, FRENCH, Register- 

Center Lisle, May 16th, 1850. “¢ 
ea peer ae eT NL NE SOE Tt 
; The Oneida Association will hold its annual meet - 
ingat Ostekany-¥ alls on Tuesday, May 28th, at 11 o’cloek 
A.M. Churches are requested to present. their statis- 
tieal reports M. 8. BCA, Register. 


Abbott's Institution 

OR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG DIES 
F 260 Greene-street, family residence 43 pe toot 
Place. Joun S. C. Annort, Jacon Annorr. 

The Fall Term will commence Monday, Sept. Yth 

As all the elasses will be immediately organized and the 
studies commenced, it is very desirable that the pupils 
should enter promptly. Young ladies from abroad, to 
the number of twenty, afte received into the family of 
Rev. John S. C.-A t. Mr. Abbott will spend the 
months of Jaly and A in Farmington, Maine, 
where he will superintend the education and recreation 
of these young ladies who may continue with him dur- 
ing the vacation. He will retura to the city the first of 
September, 73-7 


Littell’s Living Age—No. 316.—12 1-2 cents, 


CONTENTS : 
+ Royal Observatory at Greenwich.—Edin, Review 
. Life and Correspondence ot Dr. Andrew Combe.-- 
Spectator. 
» Russian aod German Campaigns of 1872 and 1818 
Spectator. 
. Climate and Meteorology of Madeira —Speetator. 
. The Terrors of Vesuvius.—London Paper. 
. Sydney Smith's Moral Philosophy.—Edin. Review, 
. Parliamentary Publications —Spectator. 
Porrry.—Storm and Calm; Exeter Cathedral. 
Suore Articies.—Naval Uniform; Ural Mountains ; 
Theatrical Snow; Posting of Newspapers ; Franklin 
at the Fireside; Thomas Moore. 
Published weekly at Six Dollara a Year by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston 
Dewrrr & Davenport, 
Tribane Buildings, N. Y. 


THS MENTOR: ( 
A MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH, 
NO. 1. NOW READY. 


Rev. H. Hasrines Weun, Editor. Published monthly 
by SPAVELY & McCatrra, 12 Pear-street, Philadelphia. 
Each No. will contain 32 large octavo pages, and an 
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And sold by 
73-1 





engraved cover, and several bandsome wood engravings ; 
also a splendid Steel Plate by sartain in every other R. 


Terms.—ONE DOLLAR a vear in advance—Six 
eopies ior $5—Thirteen copies ‘for $10—Twenty-one 
copies for $15—Twenty-eight copies for $20. Sixty 
copies to one address for $40. Single Nos. 10 centa. 
fo Agents by the quantity 64 cents 73-2t* 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, UNABRIDGED, 


Wasatneton, Jan. 31, 1850, 
“T possess many Dictionaries, and of most of the 
learned and cultivated languages, ancient and modern 
But I never feel that | am entirely armed and equipped 
in this respect, without Dr. Webster at command.” 
Danret Wesster, 
“I think it the most useful Dictionary of the English 
and American language extant.” Kjenny Cray. 
* 1 find it an invaluable vade mecum.” 
Wasnineton lrvine 
** Every scholar knows the value of a work, which, in 
addition to its etymological learning, has done so much 
to enlarge our acquaintance with the English vocabu- 
lary, both by the number of its words, and the accuracy 
and extent of its definitions.” 





Wa. H. Prescort. 
“The etymelogical part surpasses anything that has 
been done for the English language by any earlier labor« 
ers in the came field.” Geo. Bancrorr 
*“We recommend it to all who desire ta possess THE 
COMPLETE, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE DICTIONARY OF THE 
LANGUAGE,” Danie Weasrer, 
Lewis Cass, 
Tuomas H. Benton, 
And thirty other members of the U. 8. Senate, 
Mitiarp Fintaore, V. Pres. U, 8, 
Groner N. Briees, Gov. Massachusetts. 
Wusssau B. Catuoun, Sec. State, Mass. 
Ropr. C Wirrnkopr, late Speaker U. 5, House Rep 
v. 


Chancellor Frevingneysen, N.Y. Uni 


* We rejoice that it bids fair to become the standard 
Dictionary t be used by the numorous millions of people 
who are to inhabit the United States.” 

Signed by 104 Members of Congress 

* The copious list of Geographical names, is an im- 
portant feature of this work for schools, and is itself 
WORTH THE COST OF THE WHOLE work.” 

School Committee of Framingham. 

“* Resolved, unanimously, That Webster's Quarte 
Dictionary be the standard in the New York State 
Normal Sehoo!.” 

’ H. Camrvets, Clerk Ex. Com 
i850. 


Albany, \ @ eh} 


Publi-head by V.&C, MERRIAM é Springfield, Mass, 
and for sale by Booksellers generaliy. F 
i) 


Jane, Lso 
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FACTS CONCERNING 
HOLDEN'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE 
WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 
1,—WHAT IS BEING DONE. 

1. Hounen’s Ma@azine, furnishing seven hundred and 
twenty pages each year of Original Matter, closely print- 
ed, on beautiful calendered paper, in clear type, is 
afforded for One Dollar. : 

2. It is tastefully and liberally embellished with the 
best Wood Engravings of American and European 
Scenery, with Portraits of the leading men of the age in 
Literature, Arte, Legislation and Theology, and with 
instructive Lilustrations 

3. A choice company of Contributors have been at- 
tracted to the Magazine, by sympathy with its spirit and 
admiration of the enterprise, whose devotion is evidenced 
by the force end elegance of their articles. 

4. These articles consist of Scientific Essays, agree 
able Tales, discriminating Reviews, accurate Biogra 
phies, and elevated Poetry. 

IL.—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

1. Hotpen’s Mae@azine, based on the sure foundation 
of Capital, has been successfully sustained through five 
volumes. Since the melancholy death of Mr. Holden, 
it has, in accordance with his wish, come into the pos 
session of Wm. H. Dietz and Henry Fowler, its present 
Editors and Proprietors. As a tribute to the memory 
and a monument to the energy and skill of one mourned 
by many friends, it will retain the original title 02 Hot- 
pen’s Dottan Magazine. 

2. lts merits have won for it an extent of circulation 
truly surprising, when the shortness of the time is eon- 
sidered. The circulation is constantly increasing with 
flattering rapidity. 

3. It is firmly established in the affections of the peo- 
ple, and all way rely that it will live, and live a life of 
constantly increasing spirit and vigor. 

4, The religious, literary, and political press through- 
out the country are decided aud even enthusiastic in thelr 
praise of this periodical 

I1L.—wHaT WILL BE DONE. 

The unwayering improvement which it bas evinced 
from the commencement will be vigorously prosecuted, 
appeenns in the following particulars : 

. The Engravings will be so much improved, that 
good judges will pronounce them’ to have adyanced in 
quality fifty per cent 

2. The articles will have a more*positive and divtine- 
tive character, even, than hitherto 

3 Among the variety of articled in the next volume, 
which Commences with the July Namber, 1850, will be 
published a Tale, entitled * The End of It,” by “ Eres. 
tus Stephen ;” pronounced by discriminating critics to 


| be one of rare literary and moral! excellence, containing 


scenes of thrilling interest and passages of touching sea 
timent. 

4. A series of short, pithy, practical Eaeays, ontitled, 
‘“« Uses and Abuses,” has been engaged from a clergy-« 
man, One of the best writers in the country , 

The purpose of the Proprietors is to furnish a Maga 
zine at so small & price as to be within the reach of the 
bamblest, and so exeellent as to be prized by the most 
intelligent—which shall be mentally invigorating, en- 
lightening, inspiring and practical, and which, possessed 
of a liberal, progressive, and earnest epirit, shall be taken 
to the homes and to the hearts of the American people 
—welcomell for its liveliness, remembered for its in- 
struction, cherished for its genial sentiment, and loved 
for itself. 


It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine can be 
afforded at so «mal! a price. It can be done only by 
having apn immense corculation 

Lovers of good reading! now is the time to secure the 
object of your regard. The enterprise is undertaken of 
furnishing to the American people a first-rate Monthly 
for One Dollar. If you will de your part the enterprise 
is triumphant. Is it net your part to take it? Let us 
see “ what will be done’’ by you. A Ifat of 100,000 sub- 
seribers is our standard—* Tux CHEAPEST IN PRICE, BUT 
THE RICHEST IN MATTER,” Our motto, 





years che was a member of the Congregational church 
in that town, and in every respect honored her profes- 
sion. Beloved by all acquainted with her, both old and | 
young were pleased and profited in her society. Of her | 
numerous offspring, nearly all are following her Chris- 
tian example. 

At Clinton, N. Y., suddenly, Dr. Bev: 
Dwient, aged 70. He was son of the late President 
Dwight, of Yale College, and had been Treasurer of 
Hamilton College for pearly twenty years. His loss will 
be severely felt by the institution with which he was 
connected, ard will with difficulty be supplied. 


Voousry 








The ronthly Seaver meeting of the New York 
«th Fortign Missionary mociety will be held 
at the Missionary Rooms, 100 Nassau-street, on Monday, 
June 3, at 4c’clock P.M. . gy friends of are 
respec invited to attend. 

(fully invite ‘4. MER WIN, Ree. See, 





{xj The St. Lawrence Association will bold-its next 
meeting at West Stockholm, on the as preceding | 
the last Tuesday in June next, at 5 o’clock P.M 

Also, the St. Lawrenee Consociation will hold its an- 
pual meeting at the same place, commencing on Tues- 
day, at 1 o'clock P.M. 

B: B. CUTLER, Register. 


ig AUBURN. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The anniversary exercizes of this Institution will be held 
on Wednesday, June 19 e examination of the stu 
dents will commence on the preceding Friday, June 14, 
at 9 A.M., and terminate on Monday evening. The 
of T their 





sermon the [ 

at 2PM. Public speaking by members of the Institu- 

bo , Tepresenting its societies, on Tuesday evening 
estern 


A.M. 
of public grating by the graduating class, 
J. C. LVISON, Stated Clerk 








diers, After this, some soldiers went to the Govern- 


‘The terms are ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN AD 
VANCE. Twenty eopies, to one address, will be fur- 
pished for $15; or to 15 or more subscribers, in one 
place, the Magazine will be afforded at S0 cents to each 
subscriber, avd for every list of 15 names a free copy fur 
one year will be sent to the forwarder of them. 

N. B.—Postmasters throughont the United Stated are 


respectfi solicited to act as agents in obtaining sub- 
seribers. They will be ailowed a commission of 25 per 
eent. : 


&g- Letters should be addressed to “ HoupEn’s Maga- 


ztxe, No. 109 Nassau-street, New York,” and post 
all cares. FOWLER & DIETZ, 
738-Steow kE:ditors aud Proprietors. 





To Clergymen and Superintendents of Sabbath- 
Schools, 
HE PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION should be introduced 
into all the Sabbath-Schools of ail evangelical denomipa- 
tions, for the following reasoua: 
let. They are prepared with great care; 
24. They are entirely free from seetarian bia; 
3d. They are sufficiently numerous aud varied fo ebar 
acter to meet the wants of high low, rich aad poor, 
old and young, educated and ignorant. 
4th. They are veny_cmgar. Fifty volumes anitable 
for infant schools are furnished for $2.50; seventy-five 
volumes, adapted for juvenile classes, for 85; two hun 
dred for older scholars for @20;-and twenty-four thick 
volumes fur Lible-classes for $3. 
. Will oss ee oe, og and Sabbath-Sehool 
Superiutendest eee to it, that their schools are supplied 
ithe oubveribers nk ; r fn f 
@ su will at all times a full yo 
the above publicati AS WELL AS ALL oTHeRns adapted 
to Sabbath Sahiole all of which will be furnished as low 
the Ser ean be ob in New York or Philadelphia. 
An illustrated catalogue of the Union's publications 
will be sent to each Pastor and Superintendent whose 
addrera can be ascertained. Persons wishing te purchase 
books should bring or send an Alphabetical Catalogue of 
the books already :n their Library, to avoid purchasing 


‘Orders should be addressed to 
whom ROCKETT, FULLER & CO., 








of she of Com’rs. 
Auburn, May 22, 1850, an + 
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i Owen, D.D, Professor 
of the Latin and Greek and Litera- 
fare in the Free y ew York City. 
New York: Leavitt & Co. 191 Broadway. 1850. 
We shall leave it for scholars to determine 
whether the Greek of Luke’s History is sufficient- 
ly pure to entitle it to a place in a classical series ; 
but the aim of Dr. Owen “to secure the intro- 
duction of a portion of the Greek Testament into 
the prescribed and regular course of classical 
study in academies and colleges,” is worthy of 
commendation, and we trust will be carried out 
by the faculties of these institutions. 

This edition is all that could be desired, and 
indeed all that the most enthusiastic and indefati- 
gable devotion to the task could make it. The 
text is the most accurate and approved, The 
type is clear and beautiful, altogether the most 
attractive that we have seen in American typo- 
graphy, and the whole mechanical execution of 
the work is above praise. 

The notes, after the manner of De Wette’s Exe- 
getisches Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, are 
cobfined mostly to grammatical exegesis, which 
is the best mole of elucidating the text. But 
while “coajectural solutions of difficulties are 
discarded,” the general results of historical and 
critical exposition are introduced. Of course the 
value of this department of the editor's labors 
can be tested only by a more extended examina- 
tion and use of the work than we have been able 
to give it; but so far as we have consulted the 
notes—though we find room for a difference of 
opinion in Certain points—we are highly pleased 
with Dr. Owen as a candid and thorough ex- 
positor. 

The Lexicon is abridged from the standard 
Greek Lexicon of Dr. Robinson, to whom, with 
great propriety, the whole work is dedicated. 

A finely engraved map of the missionary tra- 
vels of Paul, accompanies the volume. 


By J 


Tae Itttsrratep Domestic Biaie. By tho Rev. 
Ingram Cobbin, M.A.: New York. Samuel 
Hueston, 139 Nassau-street. 

This is a specimen number of a new illustrated 
edition of the Bible, which we trust will be re- 
ceived with as much favor in this country as it 
has been in Great Britain, where many thousand 
copies have been sold, Some of the peculiar 
features of the work are the following :— 

1. Improved readings. These are not substi- 
tuted for the text, but are inserted in brackets, 
and often serve the purpose of a commentary. 
These amendments are sparingly and judiciously 
made, and are such as thej changes of language 
and the lights of modern science and interpreta- 
tion require. 

2. The division of chapters into paragraphs or 
sections—the division of verses being also re- 
tained—accofling to the natural division of to- 
pics. 

3. Questions for examination at the close of 
each section. 

4, A metrical arrangement of the psalms and 
other poetical books. 

, There is also appended to each chapter a lucid 
ahd condensed exposition, with appropriate prac- 
tical reflections; and the whole Bible is arrrang- 
ed with dates, so as to be read through once in 
the course of the year. The illustrations are 
numerous, and well executed ; not merely orna- 
mental, like the illuminated initial letters of some 
ilfustrated Bibles, bat pertinent to the subject 
atid the occasion—illustrating manners, customs, 
places, and countries, The typographical exe- 
cution is good, 

*The work is to be published in twenty-five 
numbers, at 25 cents each; thus placing within 
the reach of persons of limited means, a beauti- 
ful edition of the Scriptures, which will serve at 
once the purposes of reference, criticism, com- 
mentary, and illustration. We hope the domes- 
tic Bible will be generally introduced into 
American families. 


Tue VARIATIONS OF ten ee | Rey. Samuel 
Edgar, D.D, of Ireland. enth Complete 
American Edition; revised, corrected, and en- 
Jarged by the Author expressly for the American 
publisher. Rev. C. Sparry, Editor. New York. 
S. W. Benedict for the Publisher. 

This standard treatise on the mutable and con- 
tradictory tenets and practices of the infallible 
church of Rome, should be in the library of 
every minister of the Gospel. The system of 
Romanism should be studied historically, in or- 
der to be understood. 


Pamputets, Periopicars, ETC. 

Holden's Magazine, for June (109 Nassau-st.), 
is an excellent number of this cheap, enterpris- 
ing, and widely circulated periodical. It is to be 
hereafter under the editorial care of Mr. Henry 
Fowler; a gentleman who has been connected 
with it'as a stated contributor from the first. It 
has a basis of capital, and can afford to wai! 
for popular appreciation. The present numbe: 
shows editorial industry and ability, and the 
command of a large reach of interesting corres- 
pondence. And the character both of the edito: 
and the proptietor gives assurance that its stand- 
ard of interestand of excellence will be steadily 
rising. 

The Christian Parlor Magazine, for June (116 
Nassau-st.), is illustrated with a mezzotint like- 
ness of Wordsworth,—-well finished probably as 
an engraving, but the painting for which musi 
have been executed when his natural force was 
greatly abated—and contains articles by Prof. 
N. Porter, of Yale College, Miss Sedgewick, 
Mrs. E. J. Eames, Horace Dresser, Esq., and 
other contributors. We observe that the article 
by Prof. Porter is not a new one, but a reprint 
from one of the older volumes of the Biblical Re. 
pository of a portion of an article furnished by 
him for that work. The fact, it strikes us, 


_ should have been indicated in some way by the 


editor. The subscribers to the Magazine are 
probably under the impression that they are pay- 
ing for new matter; and its circulation ought to 


* be such that its conductors could afford this. 


Littell’'s Living Age, No. 315 (Dewitt & Daven- 
port, Tribune Buildings), gives us the usual 
variety,—literaty, sketch-y, news-y, biographic 
and poetical—which the editor so indefatigably 
culls from the Englieh Reviews and papers. It 
is one of the labor-saving Indispensables, this 
magazine, in modern literature. It is what Mr. 
Emerson calls Gibbons’ History, —‘‘a Convenience 
of Civilization.” One who would keep abreast 
with his times, and familiar wfth the movements 
and progress of that great English mind which is 
to sway the world's destiny yet, cannot at all 
afford to be without this weekly visitor. 

Latter Day Pamphlets, by Carlyle; No. 5, 
Stump Orator, (Harpers). Another in the 
series of papers, quaint, cutting, obscure, pro- 
phetic, unreadable, that are coming monthly from 
the broad Scotch Thinker in London, and falling 
like lead on the popular apprehension. Even 
the circle whose cue it is to be familiar with 
Carlyle’s writings seem shy of their patron in 
his present endeavor; and we can not find any— 
Conscientious Editors of course excepted—_who 
have made much headway in reading these es- 
says. Yet there are truths in them, under the 
huge mantle of earth-like conglomerate expres. 
sion, that being dug out are as old and as fresh 
as the eternal granite; and that come against us 
when we read them, like its vast blocks, rug- 
ged, fundamental. Witness the following briet 
extract — 

“The young Noble again, for whom grammar 
schoolmasters were first hired and high seminaries 
founded, he too without these, or over and above 
these, had from immemorial time been used to 
learn his business by apprenticeship. The 

oung Noble, before the schoolmaster as after 
him, went ctype to some elder noble; en- 
tered himself as page with some distinguished 
earl or duke; and here, serving upwards from 


“step to step, under wise monition, learned his 


chivatries, his practice of arms and of courtesies, 
his ‘baronial duties and manners, and what it 
would beseem him to do and to be in the world— 
by practical! attempt of his own, and example of 
one whose life was a daily concrete pattern for 
him. To such a one, already filled with intel- 
lectual substance, ; what we may 
call the practical gold-bullion of human culture, 
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schoolmaster this one new 
faculty, the faculty of uttering in fit words what 
he had. A valuable superadiition of faculty; 
and yet we are to remember it was searcely a 
new faculty ; it was but the tangible sign of 
what other faculties the man had in the silent 
state; and many a rugged inarticulate chief of 
men, I can believe, was most enviably “ educat- 
ed,” who had not a Book on his premises ; whose 
Signature, a true sign-manual, was the stamp of 
his iron hand. duly iuvked and clapt. upon the 
parchment; and whose speech in Parliament, 
like the grow! of lions, did indeed convey his 
meaning, but would have torn Lindley Murray's 
nerves to pieces! To such a one the schoolmas- 
ter adjusted himself very naturally in that man- 
ner; as @ man wanted for teaching grammatical 
utterance ; the thing to uiter being already there. 
The thing to utter, here was the grand point! 
And perhaps this is the reason why ainong ear- 
Hest nations, as among the Romans for example, 
the craft of the schoulmaster was held in {utle 
regard ; for indeed as mete teacher of grammar, 
of cipbering on the abacus and such jike, how 
did he differ much from the dancing- master or 
fencing-master, or deserve much regard? Such 
was the rule in the ancient healthy times.” 

The Monthly Religious Magazine.—(C. 8. 
Francis and Co.) This Unitarian periodical, 
under the editorial care of Rev. F. D. Hunting- 
ton, Boston, is always characterized by literary 
taste, by a pleasant and kindly spirit of remark 
and criticism, and by a quick, yet elevated sympa- 
thy with those views of the Christian doctrine, 
and those phases and aspects of the Christian 
character, which are accepted in the denomina- 
tion from the midst of whom it emanates. Its 
sympathies are, too, or they seem to us to be, 
with the better and more spiritual side of the 
Unitarian theology ; with those preachers e.g. 
who would exalt Christ, and speak strongly and 
searchingly of the guilt of man, and his need of 
Redemption, Though we cannot but feel that 
the system it represents is radically and internally 
defective, that it wants the consistency, the unity, 
the sublimity, and the life-giving energy of the 
Gospel, it is at a great remove from the bold and 
rash Naturalism that is sometimes vended from 
Unitarian pulpits. The influences. it brings 
with it are far more healthful. 

The Panoplist, or the Christian's Armory. 
(Crocker and Brewster.) Our amiable and 
sprightly contemporary, the Christian Observa- 
tory, having silently demitted its rights and pro- 
perties to this cerulean successor, we cannot but 
acknowledge a heightened interest in its charac- 
ter and progress. It is obvious, however, at the 
first inspection, that the intense blue of its covers 
remains as vivid as before the Observatory was 
absorbed into it; and we cannot discover, in 
turning its pages, that its spirit or style has in 
any way changed. [t is the organ, as our read- 
ers will understand, of an “ Association of Gen- 
Uemen,” whose names do not appear, nor that of 
their Editor, but who are fully impressed with 
the belief that the system of doctrine inculeated 
at Princeton, or supposed to be there inculcated, 
is the only system which is commensurate with 
the extent of the Gospel, or harmonious with its 
nature; and that this is to be held and to be 
taught at all hazards—especially as against the 
New-Light Theology, which teaches that a man 
is bound to repent, and so can repent, and that 
punishment is deserved by voluntary acts, and 
not by the constitution which each man inherits. 
So far as this system, propounded by the mag- 
azine, tends to cherish or to implant a strong 
sense of dependence on God, and of reverence 
toward him, deep convictions of personal un- 
worthiness, and joyful faith in Him through 
whom alone we can have redemption—we need 
not say that our heartiest sympathies are for 
and with it. There is a practical side, of religious 
and devotional feeling, often connected with its 
system of faith, which is grand and elevating ; 
and which every Christian would delight to see 
systematically exemplified upon its pages, But 
for the system itself, as a distinctive and contro- 
versial system, the churches of our Jand will 
have less and less regard. It isan extreme sys. 
tem, and so a partial one. Its error is precisely 
the same in kind, and only differs in its direction, 
from that of those who push the view which it 
combats to its ultimate applications. Each has 
a side of the truth. The two must be combined, 
in any comprehensive and just explication of the 
Christian system. There is a tone, too, of se- 
verity, of spiritual pride, of arrogant reproof of 
others, and a readiness to insinuate charges 
against their soundness in the faith, that easily 
and often connects itself with this system oj 
Doctrine, when held as a sufficient and exclu- 
sive system. that is very repulsive to the Chris- 
tian sensibility. We perceive altogether too 
much of this in the number of the magazine be- 
fore us. There is an article insinuating charges 
of the most odious character—amounting to no- 
thing other or less than essential heterodoxy and 
dJishonesty—against the professors of the Ando- 
ver Seminary ; an article that shows its author, 
whoever he may have been, to be a willing 
assassin, in the dark, of better men’s reputations. 
We speak strongly of the article; for to those 
familiar with the shapings of parties in the 
vicinity of Boston it will be seen to be full of 
covert malignity. And if the feeling that is ex- 
pressed in it, and that comes out occasionally in 
other articles of the magazine, is to pervade its 
pages, we shall consider its extensive circulation 
among the churches a great calamity ; and shal! 
do our utmost, with hearty good will and with 
persistent endeavor, to cheek and limit it. It 
will be an injury to our churches; and a foul 
reproach to the orthodox name. All good men 
will owe it to themselves to expel it from their 
families. 

A Lecture on African Colonization. By David 
Christy. A comprehensive and able presentation 
is here given of the views of Colonizationists, in 
regard to the desirableness and the practicability 
of transporting the slave race from this country 
to Africa. The sketch which .it gives of the 
Social and Moral condition of Africa itself is fear- 
ful and appalling, and yet seems amply verified. 

Mr. Christy is evidently and generously enthu- 
siastic in his cause. 

A Review of “ The Result of an ecclesiastical 
council, convened at Salem, Mass, Dec. 4, 1849." 
By members of the Essex South Conference. 
The ancient proverb, “ Behold how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindleth,” never found clearer il- 
lustration than when Mr. Ezekiel Goss asked a 
letter of dismission from the Tabernacle church 
in Salem, to join the Howard-street eburch in the 
same city. The small slip which conveyed his 
request was the opening of a labyrinth that we 
hope we have got to the end of now. Consultations 
and Councils, a Result of formidable magnitude 
and eminent ability, and now a Review of that 
Result, covering 140 closely printed octavo pages 
—verily, Mr. Goss, if, as this volume declares 
you have gone to California we pray you to let 
the church in San Francisco repose in peace. 
The two ends of the continent may be in contro- 
versy yet, over this inveterate ‘Salem case’ that 
will not die even when its brains are out! The 
Review before us, as we have dipped into it at 
several points, seems written with zeal and argu- 
mentative force, but is hardly a match for the 
pamphlet it respondsto. It does not overturn the 





buttresses of that. 


The Harpers. have commenced a new monthly 
periodical of 144 pages, at $3 a year, to be called 
Harrers’ Montury Macazixe. Its object is to 
Preserve the choicest periodical literature of Great 
Britain and the United States, inclading reviews, 
essays, and speeches of distinguished men, making 
1700 pages a year. 

We have received a pamphlet published in China, 
by Rev. W. H. Medhurst, English missionary, on the 
true use of the Chinese words, Shin and Ling, the 
proper meaning of which is spirit—thence intelligence, 
energy, genius, fancy, elf, spirituality, essence, &e. The 
American members of the Bible Translation Commit- 
tee prefer to use Word as the name of the Supreme 
God, thinking that to use a Chinese word of deity 
will fail to distinguish the true God from their fabu- 
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PRACTICAL. 


For the 1 
THE DISABLED PASTOR. 


{Mussrs. Eprttors:—The following thoughts to 
an esteemed pastor, dismissed from his people on ac- 
count of ill-health, may be interesting to some other 
brethren in a similar condition, if you should see fit 
to publish them.] 

Vermont, May, 1850. 

Dear Broruer G—It is a mysterious Provi- 
dence that has laid you aside from the work of 
the ministry in the midst of your usefulness. 
God did not consult you, or your family, or your 
dear people, in sending this affliction. Bat you 
know he is just as wise and good now as when 
blessing you with health. Indeed, Christians 
usually see more of the goodness of God in ad- 
versity than in prosperity. It was in affliction 
that David had the rich experience of the good- 
ness of God, so often expressed in his Psalms ; 
and we never learn the meaning of the Psalms 
of praise 1i!| we learn it in affliction. It is in 
the school of affliction that we Jearn to praise 
the Lord. 

The sight of your books and your sermons, 
and the return of the Sabbath, will often, as you 
say, call up unpleasant thoughts, for they will 
remind you how it was, and how it zs, with you. 
[tis hard for the soldier to lie wounded in his 
hat (as did Marshal Soult at the battle of Ma- 
rengo), listening to the noise of battle without, 
but unable to join in the conflict. But there is this 
consolation for you, brother, that you can still 
serve the Lord ; yes, though you cannot go into 
the battle as formerly, you can pray to the God 
of armies, and thus stay up the hands of those 
who are fighting, as did Aaron and Hur the 
hands of Moses. Fut alas for our selfishness! 
I fear we are like Jehu, more willing to fight 
where we shall de seen, than to pray where we are 
not seen—to contend with sin without, than to 
mortify sin within. 

But, after all, the great battles we have to 
fight are unseen battles. It was so with our 
Savior, and it is so with his followers. When 
Jesus wrestled with the powers of darkness in 
the garden of Gethsemane, there was no visible 
conflict, no sound of trumpet, or clash of arms, 
or shouts of victory. He sweat as it were great 


silence and in prayer, as indeed we must do, or 
our visible fighting will accomplish nothing. 
There was Martin Luther, too; his severest con- 
flicts, you recollect, were not visible, though in- 
deed he had visible fighting enough. The most 
sublime conflict in which Luther was engaged, 
at the Diet of Worms, was decided the previous 
night en his closet. S.J. Mills did as much per- 
haps, for the%conversion of the world in solitude, 
as many who spend their lives in preaching the 
Gospel to the heathen. 

It is indeed a great favor to us if God allows 
us to serve him by preaching his Gospel; but if 
he can do without our poor aid, need we com- 
plain’ Can we not serve our Master as truly, 
by patience and submission in affliction, as by 
active labor in his vineyard? “God is not wor- 
shiped with men’s hands, as though he needed 


anything,” or could not do without our aid. 


“God doth not need 

Either man’s work, or his own gifts ; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed ; 

ad post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

It does, however, require strong faith, when 
God blasts all our expectations, and “ puts us in 
fetters,” to say “Thy will be done.” We see 
how selfish we are, and how many rlans of our 
own we have, and that much of our grief is be- 
cause our own wills are not gratified. In sick- 
ness, too, we see a little of our weakness, insuf- 
ficiency and nothingness, so that we are prepared 
to look away from ourselves, and all earthly ob- 
jects, to God, who alone can bless us. “ Like ag 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. He knoweth our frame—he 
remembereth that we are dust.” 

If the object of the minister of Christ, like 
that of the hero of battles, were merely to glorify 
himself, there would be more reason for his grief 
when disabled ; but if he has the spirit of Paul, 
he can, like Paul, glorify God as well “ in bonds” 
as when preaching the Go-pel. Paul served his 
Master as truly in his prison at Rome, as when 
preaching the Gospel on Mars Hill. But it does 
require strong faith to be, like Paul, contented 
and cheerful in a prison. And I apprehend a 
zealous pastor now would find it quite as diffi- 
cult to imitate the submission and cheerfulness 
of Paul in his prison, as his boldness in preach- 
ing the Gospel on Mars Hill. 

When a pastor is, in the midst of life, laid 
aside from his work, there is a change in all his 
habits, thoughts, and associations, which is a severe 
trial, like pulling up a tree by the roots, and 
teaching it to grow ina new soil. It taces the 
tree a long time to find nourishment in the new 
soil, and even young trees feel the shock when 
thus transplanted —-much more mature trees. 
Many good men neve ‘om the shock. 
The roots of the tree Raed and wounded 
they refuse to do their work, and nourish the 
tree again. Such men live in the world as dead, 
yet ripening the faster for heaven, as corn ripens 
faster after the stalks are cut. 


The disabled pastor has peculiar trials. He 
must waste his strength in contending with dis- 
ease. Then, too, pride, discontent, peevishness, 
jealousy, and a host of ignoble vices, assail him 
with increased violence, just as various diseases 
prey upon the soldier in the camp, that do not 
trouble him in an active campaign; or the dis- 
abled pastor is perhaps somewhat like a disabled 
soldier in a swamp, contending with musquetoes, 
wasps and reptiles, which would not trouble him 
if he could only join in battle. If those pastors 
who complain of work could lie in this swamp 
a year or two, contending with insects and rep- 
tiles, I think they would return to their work 
cheerfully and contentedly. 

The last meeting of our Association was held 
in T., in the house you occupied so many years, 
{t was a full and interesting meeting. We all 
thought of you, and how pleasantly you used to 
greet us there, and how much you would have 
enjoyed meeting your brethren again. But you 
are far away ; we hope, however, your health is 
improving, and that you will be able to preach 
the Gospel again. 


Your brother in Christ, J. T. 





SELECTIONS. 


To-day and To-morrow. 


To-day, man lives in pleasure, wealth and pride, 
To-morrow, poor, of life itself denied. 
To-day, lays plans for many years to come, 
To-morrow, sinks into the silent tomb. 
To-day, his food is dressed in dainty forms, 
To-morrow, is himself a feast for worms. 
To-day, he’s clad in gaudy, rich array, 
To-morrow, shrouded for a bed of clay. 
To-day, he has delusive dreams of heaven, 
To-morrow, cries, “ Too late to be forgiven!” 
To-day, he lives on hope as light as air, 
To-morrow, dies in anguish and despair. 
London Magazine, 1701, 


From the Mother’s Magazine. 


Two Ways of Correcting a Fault. 


“Well, Sally, I declare! you are the worst 
girl that I know of, in the whole country 

* Why, mother! what bave I done ” 
“ See there! how you have spilled water in 
my pantry! Get out of my sight; T cannot bear 
to look upon you—you careless girl !” 
“ Well, mother, I couldn't help it.” 
This conversation I recently overheard between 
a mother and herdaughter. Mrs. A., the moiher, 
is a very worthy woman, but very ignorant of 
the art of family government. Sally, her daugh- 
ter, is a heedless girl, of about ten years old. 
She is very much accustomed to remove things 
out of their proper places, and seldom stops to 
put them in again. On the occasion referred ‘to 
had been sent to put water into the 


t like successive 














it was an obvious improvement that he should be 


generic word they have to denote a superior intelli-|claps of thunder on the ears of her daughter, 
gence. 


y escaped, in a pouting manner, into an ad- 


drops of blood, and achieved his victory in}. 


joining r room, and her mother wiped up the slop 
in the pantry. - ; 

Well, ht I, my dear Mrs.A., if that isthe 
way you treat your daughter, you. will probably 
find it necessary to wipe after her a great many 
times more, if you both live! Such family gov- 
ernment as here set forth, seems to me to be lia- 
ble to several serious objections. 

The reproof was too boisterous. Children 
can never be frightened into a knowledge of 
error, or into conviction of crime, It is their 
judgment, and their taste for neatness and order 
which need training, and not their ears. 

It was too unreasonable. The child was, in- 
deed, careless, but she had done nothing to merit 
the title of “the worst girl in the country.” 
Children are sensible of injustice, and very soon 
find it difficult to respect those who unjustly 
treat them. 

It was too passionate. The mother .eemed to 
be boiling over with displeasure and disgust ; 
and, under this excitement, she despised her dar- 
ling child} the very same, that in a very short 
time afterward, when the storm had blown by, 
she was ready to embrace in her arms, as almost 
the very image of perfection. 

It was inefficient. Sally retired, under the 
idea that her mother was excited for a very little 
thing, which she could not help. Thus she 

famed her mother, and acquitted herself. 

Mrs. B. is another mother, in the same neigh- 
borhood. She is a very plain woman, of but 
few pretensions, yet gifted with an unusual 
amount of good sense. She hasa family of very 
sweet children, who usually listen attentively to 
her directions, and obey them with cheerfulness 
and fidelity. Mrs. A. oftentimes wonders why 
Mrs. B. has so very good children. Says Mrs. 
A., “I talk a great deal more to my children than 
Mrs. B. does. I frequently scold them most 
severely, and I sometimes whip them, until | 
think that they will never disobey me again. 
And yet, how noisy, careless, and disobedient 
my children are! Mrs. B. says but little to her 
children, and I never heard of her whipping 
them at all. And yet her family moves like 
clock-work. Order, neatoess, and harmony 
abound.” ‘Tiseven so! And I should like to 
tell Mrs. A. the grand cause of her failure. She 
has not yet Jearned to govers herself, and it is 
not, therefore, surprising, that her family is poor- 
ly governed. 

Mrs. B. has a daughter Catharine, about the 
same age with the daughter of Mrs. A. Notlorg 
since, Catharine committed, in a hurry, the same 
act of carelessness as above related, and Mrs. 
B’s. treatment of it reveals her secret in family 
government. On going into the pantry, in a few 
minutes after, she sees the water on the floor, 
and immediately calls Catharine, with whom the 
following conversation ensues :— 

“Catharine, my daughter! can you tell me 
how this water came on the floor ?” 

“ | suppose, mother, | must have spilled it a 
few moments ago, when | filled the tea-kettle.” 

“ Why did you not wipe it up, my daughter ¢” 

“ T intended to return, and do so, but on get- 
ting engaged at something else, I forgot it.” 

“Well! my daughter, when you do wrong 
you should try to repair it, to the best of your 
ability, and as soon as possible. Get the mop, 
and wipe it up, and try not to do so again.” 

Catharine immediately does as she 1s bidden, 
remarking, “1 will try to be more careful another 
time.” 

Mrs. A. may be found in almost every com- 
munity. Mrs. B., though perhaps a more rare 
personage, yet graces, as we are assured, by her 
presence, very many families in our Jand. 

W. E. L. 


Anti-Slavery in Old Times. 


It is well known that Dr. Hopkins, the author 
of Hopkinsianism, was in advance of his age in 
opposition to slavery—that he manifested great 
zeal and courage in preaching against it while 
the Christian world was asleep on the subject. 
An incident is related in the Memoir of Dr. Bel- 
lamy, attached to the new edition of Bellamy’s 
works, which is interesting and illustrative of 
the feeling of the most contented slaves on the 
subject of freedom. 

Dr. Hopkins called one day at the house of 
Dr. Bellamy, and while there, pressed on the 
latter the duty of liberating his only slave. Dr. 
Bellamy defended the custom of slaveholding by 
the usual arguments; but Dr. Hopkins having 
refuted them one after another, called upon his 
friend at once in this case, to act on the prinei- 
ple of doing to others as he would have them do 
to him. In reply Dr. Bellamy said, the slave 
was faithful and judicious, that he was trusted 
with everything, and in these circumstances was 
so happy 1n his servitude, that he would not ac- 
cept his freedom if it were offered. ‘“ Will you 
liberate him if he desire it *” said Dr. H. “ Yes,” 
said Dr. B. “1 will.’ “Call him,” said Dr. H.: 
and as he entered, he asked him, “ Have you a 
good kind master?” “QO yes,” was the reply— 
“very, very good.” “And are you happy in 

our present condition?’ “ Yes, master, very 

appy.” “But would you be more happy if you 
were free?” His eye brightened with emotion 
and pleasure, as he promptly replied, “O yes, 
master, I would be much more happy.” “ You 
have your desire,” said Dr. Bellamy ; “ from this 
moment you are free.” —Puritan Recorder. 


The Rail Rotted and Fell. 


One sunny day in spring, as I was passing an 
old rail-fence, one of the rails, untouched by any 
apparent force, broke and dropt down. I stopped 
and gazed. The simple incident, speaking loud- 
ty of universal decay, made a deep and peculiar 
impression on my mind. I called at the house 
of a Christian friend, and related the circum- 
stance as speaking very plainly of the certain 
decay of ali things, and reminding us that we 
must all soon die, that we are dropping down, 
dropping away. As we conversed, the wife’s 
brother, an unconverted man, who was working 
near the door, inquired what I had been telling. 
I informed him, and then went on to speak of 
the importance of preparation for our approach- 
ing change. He appeared to feel that it was a 
serious matter. Alli had now become interested, 
and prayer was proposed. I asked the wife, 
who for years had been a backslider, if she was 
willing that her brother should be saved. With 
tears gushing from her eyes, she said she was. 
We knelt, and while praying the brother wept 
and cried for mercy. It was late in the after- 
noon, but at the request of my friend we went 
out and called on his neighbors trom house to 
house. Everywhere I related that simple fact, 
the rail rotted off and fell, and everywhere it 
preached effectually. We had interviews of 
deep interest both with the pious and ungodly 
throughout the neighborhood, until a late hour. 
From that day, a powerful work of grace began 
and extended through that community. I have 
since had a letter from my friend giving an ac- 
count of that precious revival which God in his 
wise providence thus brought about through a 
series of apparently trivial means. Be ours the 
lesson to watch unto prayer.—Am. Messenger. 








A Sonthern Sketch by a Southern Man. 


What a picture of domestic indifference to 
mental cultivation is presented in the following 
sketch. How unlike the many happy firesides 
where true comfort is daily derived trom the mu- 
tual enjoyment of the rich stores of trath in 
books. A southern colporteur who found among 
the 919 families whom he visited during the past 
year, 376 that had no religious books but the 
Bible, and 216 destitute of the word of God, 
says, “Through all the section that I have ex- 
plored, I have found but one store in which any 
religious books were kept except the Bible and 
hymn-books, and not more than four or five that 
had them. Though my report of destitution 
may appear almost incredible, it does not give a 
correct idea of the number of families who never 
read a religious book, for some may have a piece 
of a catechism or an old book which has not 
been read for years, and these I cannot report as 
destitute. As an illustration of how seldom 
some read, a man who had been married four or 
five years did not know whether his wife could 
read or not. He said she could not read, but bis 
parents‘immediately replied, ‘Yes, shecan, She 
18 a good reader ; she can read better than you 
can.” He was evidently surprised and ashamed 
at the discovery. They were both members of 
the church. He was not, as you might imagine, 
living in a log cabin in the hollow of some moun- 
tain, but his father owns the best brick house 
that T had found in a section of twelve miles, and 
is said to be worth forty thousand dollars.” 

Another dark shade is-added to this picture by 
the fact stated by the colporteur, that of 900 fami- 
lies he has visited, not more than three observed 
family-worship. There was no Sabbath-schools 
except those he organized.—Am. Messenger. 

Assam Tra Farture.—The position of the 
Assam Tea Company’s operations indicates very 
little progress for an undertaking which has now 
been eeteblished upwards of ‘twelve years, and 
from which such great results were expected. 
“ At the period of its commencement,” says the 
Hurkaru, “ tea speculations were rife, the British 
were at issue with the Chinese, and the idea 
went abroad that by means of the company, we 
should soon be independent of the Celestials for 
our annual supply of 40,000,000 Ibs. of tea. It 
would appear that both our attempts to grow our 
cotton and Py ys our own. tea are to be unsuc 
cessful, and that for our advantage, unappreci- 
ated by us short-seeing people, we are to remain 
dependent on foreigners for the two chief neces- 
‘saries of life."— News. 























Onpamn, May 15th, at W. Stockbridge, Mass, 
Rev. N. Lasell, pastor of the Congregational church. | 
Introductory prayer by Rev. Mr. Wicks, of Canaan, 
N. ¥.; sermon by Rey. Prof. Tatlock, of Williams, 
College, Gal. 6: 14; ordaining prayer by Rev. T. 8. 
Clarke, of Penn Yan, N. Y.; charge to the pastor by 
Rev. E. 8, Clark, of Richmond ; right-hand of fellow- 
ship by Rev. J. W. Turner, of Great Barrington; 
address to the people by Rev. T. 8. Clarke, of Penn 
Yan, N. ¥Y. The sermon was a chaste and elegant 
production, and was attentively listened to by a grati- 
fied audience. All the addrésses were highly-appro- 
priate. The closing address was bold and pointed, 
like the clear and vigorous mind of the author. The 
deep interest was hightened by the excellent singing 
of the choir, 

InsTaLLaTions.—Rev. Isaac S. Demund in the 
Reformed Dutch Church of Second River, or 
ville, Essex county, N. J., on Sabbath evening, the 
5th of May, according to the resolution of the. Classis 
of Bergen at its sessions in April. Rev. Mr. Mabon 
preached the sermon, 

Rev. Geo. Foot was installed pastor of the united 
churches of Newark and Christiana, Del., by the 
Wilmington Presbytery, on the 30th ult. Sermon by 
Rev. J. E. Rockwell. 

Rey. T. D. Southworth, of Franklin, Mass., was 
dismissed from his pastoral charge on the 25th ult. 

Resienation.—At a meeting of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, held May 7th, Rev. Dr. C. C. Cuyler 
asked and obtained leave to resign the pastoral charge 
of the Second Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, to 
take effect on the Ist of Jane. Dr. Cuyler has for 
sixteen years sustained the pastoral relation to this 
cburch. 


Rev. H. B. Bascom, of Lexington, Ky., has been 
elected bishop by the Methodist Conference, at St. 
Louis. 


Ovurteorna Senators.—-The following is a list of 
Senators whose terms expire in 1851, and whose suc- 
cessors will be chosen by the legislatures to be elected 
this fall. The Whigs are given in Italics: Phelps, of 
Vt.; Greene, of R. I.; Dayton, of N. J.; Wales, of 
Del.; Mason, of Va.; Turney, of Tenn.; Cass, of 
Mich ; Benton, of Mo. ; Rusk, of Texas ; Hamlin, of 
Maine; Webster, of Mass.; Dickinson, of N. Y.; 
Sturgeon, of Penn.; Pratt, of Md.; Davis, of Miss.; 
Corwin, of Ohio; Bright, of Ind.; Yulee, of Florida; 
Dodge, of Wis.; Baldwin, of Conn. Twelve Demo- 
crats and eight Whigs. 


New York Vicrtance Commirter.—Among the 
doings of the anniversary week which we omitted to 
record at the time, was the very interesting annual 
meeting of the New York State Vigilance Committee. 
held at the colored Presbyterian church, corner of 
Prince and Marion streets. 

Rev. S. S. Jocelyn called the meeting to order. 
Rev. 8. R. Ward read the latter part of the 25th of 
Matthew. Rev. Mr. La Cost prayed. Rev. C. B. 
Ray, Secretary of the Committee, apologized for the 
lack of a written report, and made some verbal state- 
ments of the substance of what would be in the 
report : 

The Committee have within the year, since Ist of 
May, 1849, assisted one hundred and fifty-one fugi- 
tives (for that, you know, is our business) in escaping 
from servitude. And, besides, the Committee have 
had charge of several cases in various courts. One 
was that of a boy, in Maryland, who has been liber- 
ated, and there is another case still pending in St 
George’s county in the same State. We are prosecuting 
another case in one of the Southern States, in which is 
involved the liberty of forty individuals. Their grand 
mother was a free white Englishwoman, who came to 
this country and sold her services for a term of years 
to pay her passage; she afterward married a black 
man, and all their children were held in bondage. It 
is now thought that the right of the grandchildren to 
their freedom will soon be established. 

Another interesting case was mentioned, of which 
we do not think proper to give the locality just now, 
of a family whose mother was born free in Maryland, 
but the whole fainily have for years been held in sla- 
very in a more Southern State. The most ample 
proof has been obtained, and the Committee are only 
waiting for means to prosecute the necessary suit for 
their freedom. The receipts of the Treasury during 
the year were $1,740. A letter was read, from Gerrit 
Smith, the President of the Society, apologizing for 
his absence on account of the urgency of his owr. 
affairs. He says: 

“The elevated and sound principles of the Vigi- 
lance Committee justify me in expecting that its ap- 
proaching anniversary will a good one. That 
Committee does not believe that the federal Constitu- 
tion does, or can, or that anything else does, or can, 
legalize slavery. That Committee does not believe it 
to be a crime, but a merit, to help a brother out of 
slavery, and that to do so is not to steal from the 
owner, but to restore to the owner. That Committee 
does not believe that any distinction of right grows 
out of complexion, and hence (the Senate of the 
United States to the contrary notwithstanding) that 
the black man has as perfect a right to be enrolled in 
the militia as the white man (public sentiment to the 
contrary notwithstanding)—and that the black child 
has as perfect a right to be enrolled in the common 
school as the white child (slight confusion)— and the 
black attendant upon public worship as perfect a right 
to an eligible seat as the white attendant.” 

The Chairman arose and said—“I would give no- 
tice to all in the house, that individuals disturbing this 
meeting will be noticed, and hereafter called upon to 
answer to the laws of this State.” There was a very 
strong body of police present, with orders to remove 
any man who created disorder. A man named Hill, 
sustained by a gang of rowdies, made several at- 
tempts to speak and to offer a resolution; but was 
kept under by the police, and Rev. S. R. Ward came 
forward and made a long and eloquent speech in sup- 
port of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Committee is cheered by the 
successes of the past year, and the smiles of Divine 
Providence ; that we hail the fugitive escaping from 
the slaveholder, Mts bloodhounds, and the northern 
serviles of the Senate; that, constrained by all the 
forces of our manhood and our Christianity, to give 
succor, aid and protection to the fugitive, in the face 
of any and every bill of abominations for his recov- 
ery, under whatever authority, and at all timegand at 
all hazards, we will shield him to the extent of our 
power, so help us, God of the oppressed.” 

After Mr. Ward had finished, Mr. Burleigh related 
some transactions in connection with the subject of 
the severe laws of Maryland and Virginia against 
anti-slavery emissarits. He said that one man was 
under indictment for kidnapping a boy from Lancas- 





ter, Pa., and had been demanded of the Governor of 
Maryland, who refused to give him up. 

Tue Grixnett Expepir1i0n.—Mr. Merriam, the 
meteorologist, has “inserted, in Wednesday’s Journal 
of Commerce, a full column of observations and re- 
marks, to show the correctness of the suggestion in 
Mr, Grinnell’s memorial to Congress, that “ There are 
some grounds for believing this to be a propitious sea- 
son for such an exploration.” He showe that the year 
1842, in which Sir John Franklin went out, was re- 
markable for the quantities of ice that floated south- 
ward from the pole; polar ice having been reported 
by 104 vessels crossing the Atlantic, between March 
30 and September 19; whereas, the next year, only 
three vessels reported in all the month of August. 
This year, as early es January, immense islands of ice 
have been reported, as low down as lat. 44, which 
must have been loosened by some unusual phenom- 
ena of nature, and not bya thaw. The Hudson river 
was closed in 1842 but forty-seven days, and opened 
Feb. 4. In 1849-’50, it was closed seventy-three days, 
and opened March 9th—a shorter close and earlier 
opening than in any intervening year. 

Mr. M. has found that, in this latitude, what he 
calls the “cycles of cold” (the duration of each pe- 
riod of temperature below 32 of Fahrenheit), are 
always measurable by 45. hours, or one-eighth of a 
circle of 360 hours. In the winter of 1847-’8, there 
were eight such cycles, one of 45 hours and the others 
of 90 hours each, except the first, beginning with the 
winter solstice, Dee. 20, 1848, which lacked three 
hours, or one-thirteenth, of 90 or a quarter circle. 
The ,winter of 1848~’9 gave four cycles, of 87, 315, 
135, and 270 hours. The last winter, 1849-50, gave 
but three cycles, and all short, 45, 90 and 45 hours. 
In higher latitudes, or greater altitudes, the cycles are 
sometimes longer, yet always measured by equal sec- 
tions of 360 degrees. 

“For example, the of Feb. 

90 hours pes nl pe page Ss 2th rn reat 
shore of Lake Ontario, lat. 43 57, long. 78 9, altitude 
270 feet, and Somerville, lat. 44 10, long. 73 25, alti- 
tude 412 feet, it measured 180 hours; and at Franco- 
nia, lat. 44, long. 71 45, altitude 1200 feet, it was of 
270 hours duration. It will be particularly noticed 
that these three points of observation are in nearly 
the same latitude, but embrace near seven degrees of 
longitade, and differ greatly in altitude.” 

His conelusions are the results of recorded obserya- 
tions made hourly for a series of years, on Brooklyn 
Hights, “gathered from wires, connecting with both 


* 


Pavurer Exrort.—The Cheltenham Free Press, 
Eng., gives an account of a ship load of 230 paupers 





1850, 





effort for removing the poor of a redundant popula- 
tion to other countries, is a matter of charity to those 
poor worthy of all praise. But if the paupers of 
England are to be transferred to this country, it 
should be by some mutual arrangement between the 
two nations that would save us from harm.” 


CuANGE ry Tue Arctic Reeions:—Mr. E. Meri- 
am, in his communication to the Journal of Commerce 


concerning the favorable prospects of Mr. Grinnell’s | 550 


expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, mentions 
the following events : 

“In 1845 agreat change took place in the atmos- 
phere of the Arctic regions. On the 2d day of Sep- 
tember in that year the voleanoes of Hecla were 
aroused from a slumber of 58 years, For near two 
years immediately preceding this convulsion, the cli- 
mate of Iceland had been of an unusual mildness for 
that Jatitade. This eruption of Hecla was attended 
by a lightning and thunder storm of most fearful 
magnitude ; the sheets of lightning and peals of thun- 
der were incessant; blazing meteors filled the air, and 
the aurora illuminated the whole northern border 
every night, for months. The eruptions continued at 
intervals till Jan. 25th, 1847. In August, 1846, the 
flames from Hecla reached the enormous altitude of 
16,000 feet, and in the month of January following 
the ashes from its yoleano were thrown out in such 
abundance, and to sach ahight, as to fall on the Faroe 
Islands, lying 320 miles distant. This volcano is in 
the Island of Iceland, in lat. 65 degs. north, and but 
5 degs. south of the magnetic pole, 

“In the months of October and November, 1848, 
the Azore Islands in the northern, and the New Zea- 
land Islands in the southern hemisphere, were during 
several weeks convulsed by very numerous and severe 
shocks of A bright and vivid band of 
light encircled earth on the nights of 18th and 
19th of October, and shocks of earthquake were felt 
at the same time on both sides of the globe, attended 
by lightning near the equator, and snow toward the 
poles. These shovks continued to be felt at the same 
points in December, and were followed by the long 
cycles of cold of which I have before spoken.” 


Earry Suprpiies.—The Norfolk (Va) Argus, of 
Saturday, says: “ Six hundred bushels of green peas 
and 500 quarts of strawberries were shipped by the 
steamer Herald, for Baltimore, yesterday; and 400 
bushels of peas were also taken by the Osceola to 
Washington and Alexandria. 


Boccaneers ror Cusa.—The papers are teeming 
with rumors, conjectures, reports, &¢., in regard to a 
buceaneering expedition, which is said to have been 
fitted out from this country to effect a revolution in 
Cuba, and wrest that fine island from Spain, The 
New York Sun affects to be the oracle of the adven- 
ture, and has hoisted the independent Cuban flag over 
its office. It is said that a Spaniard, called General | 
Lopez, is the commander, and that the Isle of Pines, 
about 40 miles south of Cuba, is the appointed ren- 
dezvous. Some of the papers rate the foree as high 
as 10,000 or 15,000 men. The N. O. Bulletin thinks 
there are less than 3000, 

“* The material, however, of which this force is com- 


Cheap Cash Bookstore, 
HOLDREDGE, rey, Wholesale 
Beokaeller and ationey {ab Fulton ttreet, 
will be kept hand a good assortment 
Stationery to the wants of the 
for sale at the lowest. market Cash 
ive particular attention, 


£ 1 vol. 517 pp. 
. ins. 
ae 2 Ameriean Evastion att Bowie Pigeirim, 1 

vol. si : ., ilustrated. , 

Ewbauk’s HyAtwalies and Mechanies. _ 1 vol. octavo, 
pet ey fine illustrations, $2.50. 

Cc rs’ Information for the People. 2 vols. royal 
octavo, sheep. 1700 pages, 500 illustrations, $6. 

Presidents of the Uittea States, their Memoirs and 
Administrations. 1 vol. sheep, gilt, 613-pp. With Por- 
traits of the Presidents, and 45 engravings. $2.25, In- 
cluding the inauguration of Z. Taylor. 

The American —<e Constitutions, with IHlustrations. 


Svo. $2.25. 
F areses's Life of Christ. Sheep, extra. 666 pages. 


Smith and Buttle’s Letter File. Price $f. A method 
superior to any other for serving papers of value, to 
which ready reference is desired. 

Quarto, Family, Pocket, and Polyglot Bibles, in great 
variety. 

Inquiries for further particulars will be promptly re- 


ded to by addressing, ; 
ct” ead 6 PM. HOLDREDGE. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS OF SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO. 


HAVE JUS PUBLISHED 
BRADBURY’S 


Sabbath-School Melodies and Family Choir, 
THe LATEST aNXND cHEArEstT Book or Music aNnp 
Hymns ror Sapsatu-Scnoo. ann THe FaMi.y Crecue. 
By Wo. B. Brapsury. 
5 ae book has been prepared by the author with great 
care, and will be found admirably calculated to ad- 
vance the interest of devotional singing in Sabbath- 
schools. The music is simple and chaste, and is free 
from all objectiowable assuciations, The Melodies are 
pleasing and lively, without being light and trifling, and 
cannot fail to interest children in the Sabbath-schoo! 
and in the family. We have received the following 
notices of the book: 

“The variety of lively, tender and sweet picces is 
uncommonly ot and yet all are simple and easy of 
execution. The melodies—so indispeusable in music for 
the young, are generally very fine. The work is incom- 
parably superior te any other compilation for Sabbath- 
schools we bave ever seen, and cannot fail to be enthn- 
—— popular with young singers.”"—N. Y. Evan- 

ist. 

° “The music is decidedly of @ superior character, and 
the hymns, of which there are 149, are evangelical and 
well chosen. The book will be a great favorite in our 

Sabbath-schools."—N. Y. Presbyterian, 76-1f 
Removal, 
RAHAM’S MAGAZINE has been removed to No 
: 134 Chestnut-street, over the store of L. J. Levy 
Co 

Subscribers generally are invited to call at the new 
office upon any business connected with the Magazine 
THE APKIL NUMBER will be ready for the trade 
and sub-cribers on the 23d of March. 

All Onpers from Agents at a distance punetually at- 
tended to. 

The ('asn must in all cases accompany orders for les: 
than 500 numbers. A credit of 20 days to the trade i 
allowed, where the necessary arrangements are made for 
a regular mouthly supply of a large number. 

Subscription $3 in advance, or two copies yearly for 
$5. Single copies 25 cents. Address 

GEO. R. GRAHAM, Eprror, 134 Chestnut-st., 

68 tf nearly opposite the U, 8. Hotel, 


BRADY's 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 


NHIS collection embraces portraiis of the most dis- 








posed, is probably equal if not superior to any similar 
number of men that were ever embarked for a desper- 
ate military coup de main. A very considerable num- | 
ber of them are the e/ite of the volunteers who served | 
in Mexico, and who pf course, have had much expe- | 
rience, and possess no little degree of discipline and | 
military knowledge. As a whole, the entire body are | 

robably even much superior to the volunteers in the 
Mexican war.” 

The new Governor-General, the Conde Mirasol, has 
arrived at Havana from Old Spain, and a large mili- 
tary and naval force is daily expected, and the utmost 
vigilance is exercised by the authorities, preparing for 
the invaders. 


| 
| 


Birtu or a Prince or Enoianp.—The safe | 
passage of a mortal woman through nature’s sorest | 
travail is an event on which hangs the temporal peace 
of more than a hundred millions of people, in terri- 
tories that belt the globe, The latest occurrence is 
thus announced in the court circular: 

“Buoxinecuam Parace, May 1, 1850. * 

“This morning, at seventeen minutes after eight 
o'clock, the Queen was safely delivered of a Prince. 

“In the room with her Majesty were his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, Dr. Locock, and Mrs, Lily, 
the monthly nurse; and in the rooms adjoining were 
the other medical attendants, Sir James Clark and 
Dr. Ferguson, and the Ministers and Officers of State 
summoned on the occasion.” 


|} guerrean art being unrivaled. 


tinguished men of this country. The President and 
Cabinet, also the late President Polk and his Cabinet, 
members of the United States’ Senate and House of 
Representatives, Judges of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ingtou, aod many other eminent persons are included in 
this Gallery. ‘lhe proprietor, being much of his time 
in Washington, has the advantage of adding to these 
portraits any others that may interest the public. This 
establishment is one of the most extensive in the wortd, 
its facilities for the production of portraits by the Da- 
It now ocenpies two large 
baildings, 205 and 207 roadway. The operating de- 
partment is arranged in the most scientific manner, and 
directed by persons of acknowledged skill in the profes 
sion. In the department arranged for copying paintings, 
daguerreoty ges, engravings, statuary, &c., the light and 
instruments have been expressly designed for this pur 
pose. It is the aim of the proprietor to render in every 
part of his business that attention which the public are 
entitled to from the patronage he has porch mt At the 
annual exhibitions of the American Institute for five 
years, the pictures from this establishment received the 


WATBR-CURE TOURWAL 
Prospectus of Volume IX for 1859, 
THE WATER-CURE SOURNAL j 
monthly, containing thirty-two octavo page 
with engravings, exhibiting the Structure, Anatom 
and Physiology of the Human Body, with familia, : 
structions to learners. It is emphatically a Died 
health, adapted to all classes, and is designed to \,,. 
complete family guide, in all cases, and in a! 
PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 
This will be fully discussed, including food, 
clothing, air, and exercise, showing their offec 
body and mind, 
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TO INVALIDs, 
No matter of what disease, the principles of hydropath 
may safely be applied, and in nine cases out of ten»... 
benefit may be derived therefrom. 
WATER-CURE AT HOME. 
Particular directions will be given for the tro 
of ordinary cases at home, which may enable q)) whom 
haye occasion to apply it without the aid of g phys 7 
Texms.—One Doran a Year. bore 
Please address all letters, post-paid, to the put 
FUWLERS & WEL] Ss 
131 Nassau-st., New \ 
UNITED STATES 
LIFS INSURANCE comp 


IN THE CITY OF NEW york 
Orrice No. 27 Wau-sr. 
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HIS Company, possessing @ Guarantee ( 
$100,000, the whole of which is paid in and inva. 
in the Public Stocks of the United States and th. o" 
of New York, makes insurance on the lives of indiy;;. 
and grants annuities. — 
Parties insuring upon the mutual plan part\oi 
the profits ot all the business transacted by ;). 
pany. Persons may, if they prefer, insure a: ye, )_ 
rates without participating in the profits. 
A married womau may insure the life of her hy... 
whieh will enute to her sole benefit and thao.” 
children, free from ali claims of creditors. ~ 
A congregation may insure the life of their clergy, 
and many gratifying instances are recorded of ;),.,,-” 
effects which have resulted therefrom. “Pry 
The Premiums upon Policies may be paid anyys», 
semi-annually, or quarterly, at the option of the au...’ 
DIRECTORS. . 
Jotin L. Cisco, 


8pital of 
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Frederick Sheldon, 
Josiah Rich, 
James Suydam, 
James Marsh, 
Thomas C. Doremus, 
isaac A. Storm, 
James 5. Polhemus, 
Luther Bradish, 
Charles M. Connolly, 
B. F. Wheelwright, 
Wilson G. Hunt, 
D. H. Arnold, 
John A. Laqueer, 
Washington KR. Vermilye, Jacob Harsen, 
William Tucker, Elisha Riggs 
FREDERICK SHELDON, Presiden: 
JOHN A STEWART, Actuary, 

J. Eavre, Jr., Secretary. 

Joun W. Scorr, M.D, Medical Examiver, reeidene 
88 Ninth-street. At the office of the Company 
from 1 to 2 o'clock P_M. 

G. P. Cammann, M.D., Consulting Physician 

Epwarp 8. Van Wryeur, Counsel. 69. 00w 


> , 4 
The New England Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, 
HIS COMPANY has peculiar advantages. It {s 
one of the ollest and safest in the country, and pos 
sesses some features Which particularly recommend it | 
public confidence and support. 
_ It has a guaranty capital ; also a large fund derived 
from premiuins, which is safely and profitably invested 
k-very Insured person is a Member of the Company, 
and shares in the gains of its business. 
The Company bas lately reimbursed to the insured 
from its profits, a dividend equal to 20 per cent. of the 
amount of premiums paid by ther 
Its Directors are men cf established reputation, and 
they are personally engaged in promoting its objects and 
interests. They are as follows :— 
HON. WILLARD. PHILLAPS, President 
DIRECTORS, 
Cnanries P. Currie 
Francis C. Lowett, 
Wituam W. Sronn, 
Tuomas A. Dexren, 
Witsiam Perens 
Sewar. Tarran 
STEVENS, Secretary. 


Isaae N. Phelp« 
Francis T. | uqueer 
B. kK. Win hrop, 
John J. Phelps 
Wm. T. W hittemore 
Richard F. Ca 
‘serard Stuyves 
Clinton Gilbert 
8. B. Althause, 


Gaily 





Witxarp Par.ips, 
TuHeoruitus Parsons, 
Groner H. Kunn, 
Perer Wainwneient, 
Cuarvrs Brown, 
Wa. Kaymoyp Ler, 
Rensamin F 


Premiums may be paid quarterly, if preferred. 
of application, pamphlets explaining the advantages o! 
this insurance, and the Annual Reports of the Company 
may be obtained, gratis, of the agents, or will be fo, 
warded by mail to any part of the country. 
Communications must be i 


rost- paid. 
JOUN He PPER, 











tirst prize, consisting of a silver medal, the last year the 
first gold medal ever awarded to Daguerreotypes was be- 
stowed on the pictures from this Gallery. The portraits 
taken fer the “Gallery of Tilustrious Americans,” a 
work so favorably received throughout the United States, 
are engraved from these Daguerreotypes. Strangers and 
citizens will be interested and pleased by devoting an 
hour to the inspection of Brady’s National Gallery, 
Nos. 205 anp 207 Broapway, New Yor«, 
Corner of Fulton-street, 

and Branch Gallery, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
City, D. C. 76-lyeow 


Lawrence's Daguerrian Gallery, 








The Duchess of Kent arrived at the palace at 9) 
o’clock, and at 10 o’clock the first bulletin was issued. | 
During the day, the Duke of Cambridge and upward 
of 800 of the nobility and gentry called at the palace 


| purposes, in the world 


205 LDroapway, 3 poors RELow FuLron-sTrErr, 
Mi I. has entirely remodeled the upper part of the 
! building (formerly occupied by Mr. Coleman), and 
by adding another story. has obtained one of the largest 
and most convenient suite of rooms, for Dagaerreotype 
The arrangement for light is en- 


“to make their dutiful inquiries after the health of her | tirely new, and is pronounced by artists and scientific 


Majesty and the infant Prince.” The child, it is said, 
is to be named Arthur, in compliment to the Duke of 
Wellington. The three royal boys will doubtless be 
noted at Lloyd’s as Al, A 2, and A 3. 





Littell’s Living Age. 

ROSPECTUS.—This work is conducted in the spirit 
of Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature (which 
was favorably received by the public for twenty years), 
but as it is twice as large, and appears so often, we not only 
give spirit and freshness to it by many things which 
were excluded by a month's delay, but while thus ex- 
tending our scope, aud gathering a greater and more 
attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid and 
substantial part of our literary, historical, and politica! 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American 
reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and others Keviews; and Blarkwood’s n ble 
criticisms on Pottry, his keen political Commentaries. 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of roral 
and mountain Scenery ; and the contribution to Litera 
ture, History, and Common Life, by the sagacious 
Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Athe- 
neum, the busy and indnstrious Literary Guzette, the 
sensible and comprehensive Britannia, the sober and re 

ectable Christian Observer ; these are intermixed with 
the Military and Naval reminiscences of the United 
Service, and with the best articles of the Dub/in Univer- 
sity, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s. 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ 
admirable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our 
dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and. 
when we think it good enough, make use of the thunder 
of The Times. We shall increase our variety by im 
portations from the continent of Europe, aud from the 
new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as merchants, travelers, and politicians, with 
all parts of the world; zo that mach more than ever it 
now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with 
ourselves, bnt because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 


men to be superior to any previously used 


FAMILY GROUPS, CLUBS, SCHOOL anp COL- | 


| LEGIATE CLASSES (not exceeding 50 persons), 
| taken in 15 to 20 seconds. Children taken, at al) ages, 
| in from two to three seconds. 

Citizens and the public generally are invited to visit 
the Gallery, and examine and compare the pictures with 
those from any other establishment. Portraits, Minia- 
tures and Daguerreotypes copied with accuracy. A good 
assortinent of Lockets and Pins forsale. A great varie- 
ty of the most beautiful Caskets for Daguerreotypes, 

Likenesses of a large number of Clergymen can be 
seon at the Gallery, viz: Drs. Beecher, Cox, Patten, 
Skinner, Mason, Beman, Jarvis, Hardenburgh, Hutton, 
Tyng, and others. 

Also about 40 Missionaries of the Amer. Board, 74-tf 
ZECLIAN PIANO-FORTES. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. GILBERT & CO., 

No. 400 WASHING TON.-ST., BOSTON, 

N extensive assortment of superior-toned Kosewood, 
A Pearlwood, aud Mahogany Piano- Fortes, with and 
without the Molian attachment, manufactured by the 
celebrated house of T. Girsert & Co., Boston, may be 
found at their new Warerooms, 

447 BROADWAY. 

These Pianos, whose best praise is in the hearing of 
them, in brillianey, and body of tone and style of finish, 
challenge competition. ‘The Alolian being entirely in 
dependent of, and separated from the mechanism of the 
Piano, can be used with or without the Piano, and from 
its locality cannot possibly injure or throw it out of tune 
Out of nearly eight hundred AZolian Pianos they bave 
sold, and warranted to give entire satisiaction, not one 
has been returned. About twenty have been sold in this 
city since the great Fair ; and testimonials of their eur- 
massing goodness are constantly reaching us. As the 
Piano can be used alone for brilliant pieces, and th« 
/Eolian alone or combined with the Piano in sacred airs, 
no instrument is so desirable for the parlor. 

N.B.—A large invoice of new and popular Musie from 
the Boston publishing houses constantly on hand. 

The Trade supplied at publisher’s prices, 

74-13" WATERS & BERRY, 447 Broadway. 














things, which the merely political prophet eannot com- 
pute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Coloniza- 
tion (which is extending over the whole world), and 
Voyages and Travels, will be favorite matter for our 
selections; and, in general, we shall systematically and 
very fallv acquaint onr readers with the great depart- 
ment of Foreign affairs, without entirely neglecting our 
own. 

While we aspire to make the Living _ desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the raptd 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, | .aw- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisnre—it is still a strongerobject to make it attractive to 
their wives and children. We believe that we can thus do 
some good in our day and generation; and hope to make 
the work indispensable in overy well-informed family 
We say indispensable, bewanse in this day of cheap lite- 
rature it isnot possible to guard against the influx of 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other 
way than by farnishing a sufficient enpply of a healthy 
character. The mental aad moral appetite must be 
gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, 
and by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and 
Travels, History, and more solid matter, we may pro- 
dace a work which shal! be popular, while at the 
same time it will aspire to raise the standard of public 
taste. 

Terms.—The Living” Age is published every Satur- 
day; price 124 cents a number, or six dollars a year in 
advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

‘& To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders 
should be addressed to the office of publication. 

Ciuss, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 


follows : 
Four copies for - - - - $20 00 
$40 00 


Nine 4, ee _ 
Twelve “ * “ * r . $50 00 

Complete sets, in 24 volumes, to the end of March, 
1850, handsomely bound, packed in neat boxes, and de- 
livered in all the principal cities free of expense of 
freight, are for sale at forty-eight dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any nuniber may be had fer 124 cents ; and it may be 
worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken tolumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enchance their valne. 

Judge Story—Chaneellor Kent—President Adams. 

1 have read the prospectus of “ The Living Age” with 
great re, and entirely approve tke plan. if it can 
only obtain thé public patronage long enough, and large 
enough, and securely enough to attain its true ends, it 
will i in an eminent degree to give a healthy 
tone, not only to our literature, but to public opinion. 
{t will enable us to possess, in a moderate compass, a 

library of the best productions of the age. It 

will’ do more ; it wil] redeem our periodical literature 

from the reproach of being devoted to light and superfi- 

cial reading, to transitory speculations, to sickly and 

ae ape sentimentalities, and false and extravagant 
hes of life and character. 


Cambridge, April 24, 1844. 5 
1 anaee ake sinc of the plan of your work, and if 
it be conducted with le? inte igence, vies and pasty 
that the prospectus indicates (of whic ave no ré 
son to doubt), it will be one of the most instractive 
popular i of the day. James Kent. 
New York, May 7, 1844. 
Of all the Ss journals devoted to literature and 
science w abound in Europe and in this country, 


this bas to me to be the most useful. it con- 

tains pale (yada hed only of aa woes oe 
i . but this, by its 

ae ee riatan eakales a portraiture of the human 


mindin tstmost, expansion of the J. ip OS 
Washington, Dee. 27, 1845. 


Joszrn Srory. 














NEW SPRING DRY GOODS. 
J. W. BARKER & CO, 
’ 
71 and 73 CATHARINE-STREET, N. Y., 
Have now on band, and are constantly receiving, 
NEW AND ELEGANT SPRING GOODS, 
Embracing one of the largest and best selected stocks 
ever offered to the public in this section of the city, eom- 
prising—SILKS, SATINS, SATIN TURCS, 
Foulards, Silk Tissues, and Grenadines ; 
Printed Jaconets, Organdies, and Cambries ; 
Figured Swiss, Mull, and Lawn Maslina ; 
Embroidered Swise, Mull, and Jaconets ; 
French and Seotch Ginghams and Chambrays; 


de L’ind ; 
FRENCH BAREGES, Emb’red, Fig'd and Plain ; 
CASHMERES, DELAINES, and BOMBAZINES 
FRENCH and ENGLISH Calicoes ; 


Mantillas, Visettes and Sacks 


with a very large stock of 
HOSIEKY, GLOVES, RIBBONS, LACES, PAR- | 
ASOLS, &e. osc 
Together with all kinds of DOMESTIC GOODS, and 
GOODS FOR FAMILY USE, as— poll a 
LINENS. LINEN SHEETINGS and SHIR TINGS, 
DAMASKS, DIAPERS, and NAPKINS, 
WINDOW DRAPERY and EMBROIDERIES, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, COUNT ERPANES and 
sANKETS ; a ae 
Boke ITHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, and Sum- 
mer Goods for MEN’S and BOY’S wear. 4 
Shirtings. Sheetings, and Domestic Goods of every 
description, by the Yar, Pieck, oF PACKaGR. 


are of the most recent styles, and at VERY Low prices. 
NO DEVIA- 
oy 74-13t 

FAMILY DRY GOODS, 
LANE & PORTER, 

65 CATHARINE-STREET, 

Ofer a large and varied stock of 
SEASONABLE DRY GOODS, 
embracing a great variety of styles in Figured DRESS 


lies otherwise ONE PRICE! AND 
TION! 


and plaids, Armines, Ture and India Satins, Foulards, 
high lustre Jet Black Matteoni and Laustring of all 
widths, 

LINEN, SCOTCH AND FRENCH GINGHAMS 


Linen Ginghams, Silk and Linen Luster, and Toile | 


7] 
| 
Crape, Cashmere, Silk and Thibet Shawls : | 
{ 
Also a complete STOCK OF MOURNING GOODS, 


We invite the readers of The Independent to our rich | 


and desirable stock of NEW SPRING GOODS, which | 


Agent and Attorney for the Company 
Jauncey Court, No, 48 Wall-si, N.Y 
46 eowisly 
THE HARTFORD 
LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPAY) 
NNOUNCES to the public, that by the liberal pr 
visions of ite Charter it is enabled to offer advar 
tages to Insurers superior to those presented by any 
other Company in the United States 
It has two distinet departinents, combining the pri 
leges of two separate companies, with only the expense 
of conducting a single institution, and controlled by 
Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, frugality 
and safety. . 
ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 
This Company will insure at the usual rates, and 
few particulars claim the superiority over all M 
Companies. ; 


he 


Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding one half 
from the Mutual Insurance Fund, instead of t! 
expenses of the Company, annually. 
| 2d. Giving serip certificates ot profits each year, pay 
able in cash when two hundred thousand dollars ba 
| accumulated as a reserved mutual fand, such ser ip bear 
| ng interest from date and lransferable 
| 8d. By receiving only first-class risks—persons in per 
fect health, free from personal or hereditary infirmity, 
those who remain al home ; none who go to California, 
or follow any hazardous calling. 
4th. By taking a Note for one-half the Premium when 
it amounts to fifty dollars and over, and the policy ist 
run for the whole term of life. 
5th. In addition to the usual Mutual Fund and re 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the (« 
Stock, one hundred thousand dollars, and all the r 
fund of the Joint Stock Insurance is pledged for th: 
payment of losses. 
ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 
The rates are reduced one-third the amount charge: or 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only whal if u 
worth to insure a life a given amount, for a given time, 
instead of taking more than an equitable sum, and 
| afterward paying back a part of one’s own money and 
| calling it so much profit. The great advantage of this 
| mode of insurance over the mutual plan may be thus | 
| trated. Suppose a father, at the age of thirty-tw 
solves to expend twenty-five dollars per annum for insur 
ance on his life. On the Mutual plan it will secure bin 
a policy of one thousand dollars. On the Joint Stor 
| plan the same twenty-five dollars will secure him a policy 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. All that be can 
expect iv the form of profits (so called) on the mutual 
plan, cannot exceed one half the yearly payment, vir 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; so that in ten years be 
ean gain in profits only one bundred and twenty-five « 
lars, and in forty years the five hundred dollars 
it will be seen that if a person of the above age 
die within a year his family get one-half as much ag 
on the joint stock plan with the same annual pren 
as on the matual plan, and Ae must live forly years! 
make it equal 
Annuities will be granted or purchased, and endow 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and a 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and we!l-cond 
companies in this country and in England 
The Charter of this Company provides that the wi 
may insure the life of her husband, and the am 
be paid be secure from ereditors at his deat 
Creditors can also insute the lives of debtora--a 
relatives the lives of those on whom they depend tot 
support. 
An equitable sum will alway 
rontionsa to the Company before they ex] we 
Traveling, sea and foreign residence Permits 
granted at a «mall extra premium ‘ahd {Il be 
Policies on lives of persons going ' Canformee We ‘ 
granted onthe Joint Stock principle only and at anextra 
oe remium 
yy bm containing rates pre wiume and general 
information, can he obtained at the ofee 
The Directors and (Officers of the Company are as 
follows : 


© entire 








he naid for Policies eur 


will be 


DIRECTORS. 

A. H. Pomroy, 
Henry Keney, 

M. A. Tuttle, 
Elieha Cole, 

A. W. Butler, 

A. i. Barr, 
Newton ( ase, 
William N. Matson 





James Dixon, 
William D. katon, 
Chester Adams, 
George D Jowett, 
Charles Boswell, 
Henry Perkins, 
William Mather, 
George H. Olmsted, 
Wilham T. Hooker, 
OFFICERS 
JAMES DIXON, President 
W. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 
i. L. MILLER, Seeretary 
E. K. HUNT, M.D., Medical Examiner 
Office in Hartford, 196 Main-street 
“ Boston, 10 Old State House 
“ New York, 39 Wall-st. (6 Janneey Vour 
H. L. MILLER, Seeretan 
Hartford, March 21, 1850 6 


MINNESOTA PACKDTS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER ARRANGEMENT POR 
18650. 





fig A reduction made to clergymen and their fami- | REGULAR SEMI-WEEKLY LINE FROM GA! 


NA (ILL.) TO ST. PETERS (MINN ESOTA) 
Steamer DR. FRANKLIN, Capt. M. W. Lonv 
Steamer NOMINER, Capt. Orain Omrrn. 

HE. Nominee will leave Galena every Monday, at |’ 
T o'clock M., stopping at all intermediate ports, 0”° 
return on Friday he De. Franklin will leave regu!e 
ly on Thursday, at 2 o'clock P.M.,will remain at > 

aul on Sunday, and return to Galena on Tuesday 
With the abore boats are new, fast, light draught, ané 


SILKS ; also all the shades in plain chamelion, stripes | possess superior accommodations for passengers 


They will remaia at St. Paal or St. Peters suffi ent 
long to afford passengers an Opportanity to visit the Fa 
of =t. Anthony. Goods forwarded to the agents at \» 
lena to go above will be stored free of expense. 1b’ 
attention will be paid to the cowfort of passengers, & 





of all styles and qualities, from Is. up, 

MUSLIN DELAINES, j 
inted or plain, all styles, Js. Is. 6d, up. oe 

“—* sock ot PRINTED LAWNS AND BORAGES 

will be found very desirable to select from. ‘ 

To our stock of CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS we | 

would invite the attention of all, as it embraces a great } 

variety of styles and qualities, from the lowest pre 

to very rich and costly goods, with # great variety © 

ing aud summer Shawls. eae 

—_ Pe SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. «ites 

Fine qualities for 6d. 7d. and 8d. ; also New York Mi 

and ther fme makes. 5-4, 6-4, 7-4, 4 and 12-4 heavy 

Bleached Sheetings. ese 

IRISH LINEN SIIRTINGS, » fal caveman of 

regular makes, with a general assortme 

FAMILY HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 

Towels, Toweling, Diapers, Table Damasks and Cloths, 

Table and Pians Covers, Linen Hdkfs, Watered Mo- 

reens and Damasks, Hosiery, &e. 

LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERY, 

in sets or by theyard, among which gre some very rich 

ace in sets. 


inted with the value of Goods 
chase 
with but ONE PRICE. 





Foplished by! LITTELL & CO., Boston, 
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careful management of freight. 

Travelers reaching Galena on Saturday can lear’ 
the Neminee the Monday following "hose leaving 
Chieago after the Sabbath, can take the Dr. Frank 
on ‘Thureday. 
Acrwrs—B. H. Campbell & Co., Galena 74-t 


Organ Manufactory, 548 Peari-street, near 
Broadway, New York. 
To Mr. Geo. Jardine, Organ Builder, New York: 
My Dean Stx—lt affords me mach pleasure - mae 
of the general expressions of approbation © 
oe Orgen whieh you have just erected in the " 
mond-street Congregational Church, of which | am the 


The opinion of competent judges has been oxpreased, 
and all agree in awarding to this instrument great pow 
and uncommon distinctness and sweetness of tone. 

Tne more immediately concerned in the 6 

arran, nts have declared themselves much 

with the liberality of your terms, the fidelity 

with which you have fulfilled the contract, and the uni 

our deportment. 

Tae dant took vd seach mr ge to all persons de- 

r Church Organs 
Ww. Patron 
cits orders for — 


Forms 


To the Editors ¢ 
Dear Sres 
F bas not been 
an ungracio 
nevolence by 
had and priz 
land in the cc 
some time pa 
the people, to 
sympathy in 
But alas! 
philanthropi 
i sustained he 
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BU 
The genera 
extends its bl 
terests, that p 
to a dislocatic 
cuniary relatig 
paration for ‘ 
fF We no longer 
tion, The pe 
) for “ distresse 
| industrious a 
under the pa 
taxation. 
The incumb 
and at better p 
This will cer 
bye; but thea 
money in thi 
pletely drain q 
country, and 
ment languish 
Many men, 
for many yea 
of business, ar 
) are brought in 
, obliged to seek 
that were for 
classes; whil 
B tricts, the com 
) prices, high t 
t it is impossib| 
e sults are lam 
S duced in som 
others, are ruir 
The extravag 
P the ordinary e 
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tudes, 
Dishonesty, 
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The new 
The lrish Re 
mits to the d 
subjugation ¢ 
last remnant 
| aside, by the 
) nominated by 

camarilla that 

the name of th 
and it, have « 
to rule the Ir 

“Catholic uni 

See, among us 

The friends 
lens colleges” 

| heresy of pop 
Some signal d 
church, We 
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but happily « 
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